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The National Hymn and Tune Book. 


A COLLECTION OF UNSECTARIAN HYMNS. 


FOR USE IN THE One Edition for Mixed Voices, 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES AND 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Another for Female Voices. 


BY LUTHER W. MASON, 


Mi Late Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools of Boston; now Supeepioor of Music 
in the Emgive of Japan. 


These books have grown out of a long-felt need for a collection of standard 
unsectarian hymns, especially adapted to school use, and set to standard tunes. 
So far as we know, there are no other such collections large enough for general 
and continuous use. 

The Editor has gathered from the hymns of all ages and all denominations such 
as seemed best fitted for the daily use of young people in the school, and has 
adapted to them the grand old tunes which are their natural adjuncts. He has 
endeavored to avoid everything that is trashy or degrading to the taste, whether 
literary or musical. “a 

As suggested above, the book is issued in two different forms. In one, the 
music is arranged for mixed voices, in the other, for female voices; with a full 
score for piano accompaniment in each, which, though not essential, is desirable 
in every case, since it makes the harmony more complete. It is intended to be 
entirely unsectarian. 


tar Sent to teachers, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction price, 48 cents. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


314 Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
addressing the students of the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory, said: ‘I advocate in its full extent, 
and for every interest of humanity, of patriotism, and 
of religion, a more thorough culture of Oratory.’”’ The 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of E UTION and ORATORY was 
established in 1873 and chartered in 1875, and affords 
the amplest facilities for self culture. Ninteen Teach- 
ers and Lecturers, specialists in their departments. 
Spring Term, April 11; Summer Term, July 5. Send 
for Catalogue and Prospectus to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Sec’y, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 3151(m) 





LATIN AND GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
From a teacher in the High School, South Kingstown, 
R. L: * One of the most marked features of your _ 
tem, and which cannot fail to please all your pupils, 
is the promptness with which you correct and return 
exercises.” JAMES WATERS, Assistant Prin. 


Address R, L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


HE MUTUAL PROVIDENT ASSOCI- 

ATION OF BOSTON, established for Pro- 
fessional Men and Women. See advertisenient in THE 
JOURNAL of April 21. The good thing is coming. 
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IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS! 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


— or — 


LANGUAGES, : 


KMrench 











and German, 


Will be held under my own direction, at St. Albans, Vt., immediately after the meeting 
of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, commencing July 9th, continuing six weeks. 
Iilustrative lessons will be given on the days of the sessions of the American Institute, July 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th. See announcement of full program later in Tue JOURNAL, 


For full particulars address 
S. M. STERN, 
Author of “ Studien and Plaudereien” ; “ Freunde in der Classe” ; “ Director of 
Stern’s School of Languages; formerly Principal of German Department of Dr. 
Sauveur’s School of Languages, New York ; and Lecturer at the Summer Normal 
School, at Amherst College, 1878 and °79. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES will be held as formerly, 
Crm under direction of Prof. MENCO STERN, at the CATSKILLS, N. Y., 
beginning July 6th. 

THE STERN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 309 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, will open as usual October 4th, 1881. 314 








Vocal Culture. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 

The Human Voice in Song, 
The Speaking Voice, 
The Cause and Oure of ommmoring. 
COlarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
For Singing, Public Speaking, Reading, 
and the Cure of Stammering. 


Vocal Defects. Vocal Impediments. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Specialist in Vocal Training, 
1514 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 leasons per week.) 


TERMS.—Full course in private, $50; Do. in class of five, $25 ; 
Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. class of fifteen, $10. Special rates 
to Societies, Schools, and Church classes. Special Class for Min- 

















——— isters, Teachers, and Ladies. 303 zz (1) 





Grand Medal for Progress, 





Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 
No School is Complete without them. 

No Studio is furnished without them. 


American 








Vienna, 1873. 


DIXON'S 





The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. : 
They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Graphite 


Centennial Award, 1876. 











. BANK NorE Co., Art Depart., N. Y., , 1876, 
TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: e « Fyous careful Wiel tow of spvers| mental I Gan paciectly wothened 
y Similar grade to the European stamp of they far exceed any I have ever used.” vee eee an aha = 
V8 — Very, very soft . . . (BB B) enc S , 
V8_—Very sot SS (BB) eee a ee 
SM Soft medium: ©): (HB and No 2) Pencl ged ae GeNmn Sts escken ot Drawing, Focher Ta 
vas —. + + an oO. » Teacher o ng, Packer Ins 
M B— Medium black . . F) draughtsmen, and e eers, and the softer and medium)| “Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stamped Dixon’s American 
M _ a a ae and No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. Graphite Pencils substitute the exhausted ar Berrowdale in om 
—Mediumhard ... (HH) . Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength an 
~Hard ...... (HH Hand No. 4) TESTIMONIALS. Niland Yours SONSTANTINE HERTZBERG 
y —Veryhard .... (H HHH and No. 5) “ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. ¥. 
v — Very, veryhard . . (HHHHHH) adapted to clear, s sad Salts work.” ral Yours, bape 
These are superior to any made in Euro . aly te pen ory Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
Te. po gee aay es y . : wm “ Dear Sirs ind ome Dixon Ameriean bag ed ae ay Ay, eae but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
graded, The hard grades are perfect for architects, | opediently, RANK W, Nat. Academy of Design, N.Y. | to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Catalogue on Application. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


OF 


















BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITSS. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 







PHILADELPHIA. PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 
MICROSCOPES, Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa-|18 THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
| ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of | REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
and all Accessories and Out- | #16 Metal Work made to order. AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE 





fits, with every description of 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Reference : Prof. 8T. Joux, Normal School, Albany. | For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. F, CROSBY, 664 & 














OPTICAL and NS 
WILLIAM WARE & CO; 

wrens. Sera: Hi B, BHINJ AMIN, new york, Bb 
eat, entunt List | Importer and Manufacturer of ADOPTED FOR Wereosters new Pronoun. 

gin» od woe | ; THE SCHOOLS “Book. 
“rat caaiogwe of186 pees SCHOO! and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, on nosron. | tain pegrrnar 
Mention this paper. Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. The Fremkiin (ptiheneties,| Leone Sees Spel 

and Primary. Rtec., Ete., Ete. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


sa BEATTY’S OFFER 


FOR THE 


SPRING SEASON ! 


B@ I will sell this instrument, 


- Waters’’s, Orchestral Organs 


are the most BEAUTIFUL in YLES and 
PERFECT in TONE ever made, They contain 





boxed and delivered on board cars, 
here with Stool, Book and Music for 


m=- $85. 


VISIT MY FACTORY. 


A REDUCTION OF 85, 

Those who visit my Factory 
here and select instrument in person, 
are entitled to $5 from above price, 
to pay travcling expenses. 


t#rT his beauti- 
ful Piano Upright 
Cabinet or Parior 
Organ (Like Cut), 
The Paris New 
Style, No. 5,300, 
Height, in, ; 
Length, 48 inches; 
Depth 24 inches; 
Contains (5) Five 
Octave, (5) Five 
set of the celebra- 
ted Golden Tongue 
Reeds, as follows: 
Set powerful Sub 
Bass Keeds. 










5 SET GOLDEN 
Tongue Reeds. 


Sub Bass & 


Oct. Coupler, 


set of 
2 oetavesot the fa- 

















every Ilmprovement necessary for a first-class 

ES ee ORGAN, including our Celebrated ORCHES«~ 

we js oe TRAL STOP, which is a Fine Imitation of the 

el Human Voice; also with or without a Chime 

| eH eR of 30 Belis,tuned in perfect harmony with the 

A aH Reeds, producing an effect both magical and 

fl ‘lt | Ui ni a electrifying. WATERS’ HARMONIC “NEW 

: - FAVORITE, CHORALE” and DULCET OR- 

hah GANS,in unique French cases, combine PUR- 

ITY of VOLICING with GREAT VOLUME of 

TONE, suitable for Parlor, School or Church. 
Prices $50, $60, $75, $85, $100, upward. 































































peege aT ON 


strument can be thrown on or off by the knee without taki 
ment in real Organs. Ihave named thisOrgan, THE PARI 


built of solid black walnut,elegantly carved, fancy veneer 






lifetime. This Organ is trul 
er, or business man will find it an ornament to their 
carsat this place, including Stool, Book and Music, for only 
by letter or telegraph ; can be shipped atan hour’s notice. 
= ered letter, or by nly 
‘actory, or you may pay me o 
responsibility ifyou do not send the cash with order. 
ity, sells many more. 


rlor. 


to purchase 1 Nothi lo 
NOTICE.—Those desiring 
their own selection in person. 
is certainly a very fair offer. 
chase now, no harm done; youare at least hearti 


sae Address, or call upon DANI 


saved by cor 


ed, — costly west, 
; handles, lamp stands, fancy pocket f or music, two knee swells, ro 
ee? siveiees veloth + eeont An mon The pedals are covered with metal, instead of cai ) 
4 a beautiful piece of parlor furniture, and the home of the wealthy, the millionaire, bank- 


your ownhome) Ifyou do not want an instrument yourrelf, 
wishes . ng m dence. , 
buy theabove instrument are earnestly requested to visit my Factory here and make 
To allsuch I will allowa reduction of $5 from the above price to pay 

Fl ease come and examine theinstrument. IT SPEAKS FOR I . 
welcome to look through my establishment. 


EL F, 


mous Vox Celeste 
Reeds which pro- 
duce the sweetest 
tone ever heard ; 
set of 1 octave of 
the new solocom- 
‘bination the Celes- 
tina or French Horn- 
reeds, which ex- 
actly imitates a 
French Horn, be- 
sides 2 sets of 2 1-2 
octaves each of 
the principal or 
gerlar 9 cide n 

Oague Reeds, 
makin in all a 
beautiful combi- 
nation,with which 
the performer can 
(by the aid of 
Beatty’s new pat- 
ent stop action) 
prodasp any var- 
ety of tone de- 
sired, Itis, thero- 
fore, necessary to 
connect (17) 8even- 
teen stops with 
the above action 
in order to get the 
greatest possible 
variety. } 
“dummies.”) This 
combination. is 
something entire 
ly original. Names 
of stopsare as fol- 
lows: (1) Diapason 
Forte, (2) Princei- 
pa! Forte ; (3) Sab 
fass, (4) Bourdon, 
5) Dulcet, (6) Di- 
epson, (7) Grand 
Organ, (8) Celesti. 
Pa, or French Horn 
(9) Vox Humana, 
which imitates the 
human voice ! (10) 
Acolian, (11) Echo, 
(12) Dulciana, (13) 
Ciarionet, (14) 
VOX CELESTE } 
which is by far the 
sweetest and most 
perfect that has 
ever been attained 
a rming |! is 
the universal ex- 
clamation of crit- 
ics and lovers of 
sweet music who 
have heard it ; (15) 
Octave Coupler, 
which doubles the 
power, (16) Flute 
orte,(17) Grand 
Or8an knee stop, 
by the use of 
which the entire 
power of the in- 
It is avaluable improve. 








the hand from the ke 
be cause it has suc 


E 






beard. 
a beautiful appearance ; the case is 
laced on the top, front, and ends, as 
rs for moving, upright bellows, made 
et, which will last a 














I will sell this instrument, boxed and delivered on board 
85. §@" Please send in yourordersatonce. You may order 
emit by Post Office money orders, Express prepaid, or 


raft. Money Refanded and freight charges will be paid by me both waysifin any way un- 
after you have Fully tested it at yourown home. Send reference or evidence of your 
Every organofmy manufacture when introduced in a new local- 
sales are traced from the first instrument sold. 


It becomes a Standing Advertisement at 
will you please hand or mail this offerto a friend who 
Order direct from this Advertisement. 








yourexpenses. This 


TSEL If you do not pur 


BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 





Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 








New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. 


CURT W. MEYER, 


illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 1881 furnished on application. Inclose stamps. 





MANUFACTURER, 
Broadway, New York. 
Established 1866. 

iq 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


lls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 
WARRANTED. sent Free. 


Catal 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 













The Mutual Provident | 


ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, 
For Rass Teachers and Olernrmen, 


Roomex 
wun anweeassisss.« VALLAL SS 
=. 


i 






“2X CELLED. Price,with stool,Cover and 


co., 


roonis, 


HORACE WATERS & 
are 


A Large New Illus- 
trated and Priced Cat- 
alogue, 25c. 


J. & H. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave, 
NEW YORK, 


Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 

and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture, 
Cow 2% 







A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


RITEES, 


TABLES & OHAIRS, 
INK-WELLS, &c., 
lw a ae ated ei 
* Send for illustrated cir- 

—_— —— —— ___scular and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


Send 2 3-cent postage stamps for 
one of our fine Illustrated Cataloy es 
of Optical Instruments, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Rain Guages, Ped- 


ometers, Batteries, &c., &c. 


Benj. Pike’s Son & Co., 


OPTICIANS, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 





School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 






only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Sow-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Pranklin St, Boston. 








WATERS 


. SQ 
For 
andGREAT DURAB } 

k Boot, Boxee on may At gow A S508, awese. 
ivery PIANO and ORGAN WARRANTED 6 YEARS, to give Entire sfaction. ces 

Extremely Low. Monthly Instalments received. Ill.Catalogue Free. AGENTS WANTED. 


Maia etadwas, Re LPs 0. Box’3,530.) 


PIANOS. 





> é 
¢ 


UVARE and UPRIGHT, arethe BEST MADE 
UALITY of TONE, BEAUTY of FINISH 
TY they CANNOT bo 





(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


95 John St. and 
191 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK. 


BERGE 


“KIDNEY - WORT: 
THE GREAT CURE 


FOR 


RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. } 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


741s) t= ane) ae 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
tar it cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are cradicated from 
thesystem, 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


KIDNEY-WORT: 


ig the most effeftual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household as a E 
RING MEDICINE. 
Alwa: enn BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases, 
Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one package of which makes 6 quarts medigh**> 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. It acts with equal efficiency in citherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61,00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, YT, 


KIDNEY-WORT: 
TEACHERS WANTED es. 


Summer. For full A 


















































A WEEK. $12 day at home easily made. Costl 
outfit free. bddree tnon D Onn tee : 


$72 


ring and 
lars address J. 0. MoCURDY 
& 00,, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 314 f eow 
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OUR BOYS. 


BY THEIR TEACHER, ‘“‘ J. H. M.’’ 
Coming into the school-room 

With a sigh, or a beaming look; 
Poring over their lessons, 

Turning the leaves of a book; 
Asking unnumbered questions, 

Begging for swift replies, 
Merriment lighting their faces, 

Twinkling out of their eyes. 


Slyly hitting each other 
Behind the teacher’s back, 

Telling some wonderful story, 
About the railroad track; 

‘* Doing the hard examples ;’’ 
Hating a reprimand; 

Dropping the tear of pity, 
Lending a helping hand. 

Out of the busy school-room 
Rushing, with joyful shout, 

When the lessons are all recited, 
And the pretty girls are out; 

Black eyes flashing, and red lips 
Bursting with pent-up noise,— 

God keep them, now and forever, 
Our willful, loving boys. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Hampton. — The object of the institution is not to 
develop the mind of the negro by collegiate studies, but 
rather to build up manhood and character in the pupils, 
and through them to develop their people. Co-educa- 
tion of the sexes has thus far worked very well, and 
the education of the Indians, along with the negroes, 
has proved beneficial to both. The demand for teach- 
ers from the South for care of the free schools is now 
far in excess of the supply. The moral improvement of 
the colored girl is found, under favorable surroundings, 


to have beenremarkable. Her proportion to the young 
man 18 as 3 to 5, and this has been kept up for years. 
Mentally, the sexes appear to be about even, but the 
men show the greater interest in affairs. 


Protection. — The small boys of Norfolk, Va., 
are to have protection in the industrial world. A re- 
cent municipal order requires them to get a permit 
fromvie mayor, and no boy over eighteen years of age 
is allowed to black boots in the streets. They must be 
of good character, promise to obey the mayor’s orders, 


charge no more than five cents per shine, and keep 
themselves clean and decently clad; also they must not 
black any boots after ten o’clock on Sunday morning. 


OwnERsHIP IN Booxs. — Ownership in a good book 
adds to the power of a book. A hundred well-selected 


ence over him than the same hundred books will if bor- 
rowed from a public library. The best way to protect 
a child from the influence of bad literature is to invest 
him with the ownership of that which is good. The 


parent who fails to interest his child in good reading 
by securing for him a small but well-selected library, 
fails to do his duty and forgoes. a high privilege. 
When a book can be bought for five cents, but few have 
any excuse for this neglect.—Supt. J. H. Smart, Ind. 


Scnoor LreistatTion in New Yorx.—The Buffalo 
(NV. Y.) Courier considers Superintendent Gilmour’s 
Normal School bill a ‘mischievous one. “It is not 
just,” it says, “to strip the boards of all real power and 
to make these teachers dependent on the good will of 
the superintendent. For it comes to just that. If the 
local boards can have nothing to say-as to courses of 
study or teachers, what are they good for? What, in- 
deed, but simply to register the will of a superintend- 
ent? If the teachers depend on this officer exclu- 
sively for their appointments and for continuance in 
their places, they must shape their course to please this 
man and avoid the displeasure of that man; they must 
be mere personal dependents, and of all conditions in 


which an educated person can be put, this is the most 
odious. The sentiment of the State is emphatically 
against Mr. Gilmour’s bill, and it would be wise in him 
to cease to press it. The people are jealous, —and 
rightly so,—of any attempt to put a power of autocratic 
rule into the hands of anybody. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, favorably known throughout the 
country as an eloquent lecturer and an earnest advocate 
of the cause of public education, is now in this city, and 
will probably devote the greater part of next week to 
an inspection of our system of education as developed 
in public and private schools. We bespeak for him, 
from our teachers and friends of education, a hearty 
welcome. Mr. Mayo comes from Boston, where the 
schools are liberally sustained, and enjoy many advan- 
tages with which our institutions are but poorly sup- 
plied,—but he will find here, also, many earnest work- 
ers, and perhaps some interesting features of organiza- 
tion. Bright, intelligent pupils, with faces glowing 
under the healthful stimulus of intellectual work, may 
be found here as elsewhere. Mr. Mayo commenced his 
work in this city with a lecture upon the general subject of 


education, with many suggestions of great practical 
value to the people of this city. A ripe scholar and an 
earnest speaker, with a great fund of information, his 
labors throughout the country will, doubtless, be very 
useful to the cause which he represents. — Lonisiana 


Jour. of Ed. (New Orleans). 


Epvucation IN Ruope Istanp. — The educational 
platform of Rhode Island, at least, is broad and liberal 
enough to meet the demands of every good citizen; for 
what more can be asked of our teachers than that they 
shall seek, ‘on all suitable occasions, to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of piety and justice and a sacred regard for truth ; 


love of country, humanity, and universal benevolence ; 
sobriety, industry, and frugality ; and those other vir- 
tues which are the ornament of human society and a 
basis upon which a republican constitution is founded.” 
—Providence (R. I.) Press. 


Pictures 1N ScHOOL-ROOMS may be very cheap, not 
always in the highest taste, but they are ever attractive. 
We have too many school-rooms whose wall adornments 
are limited to the black-board, the clock, the study- 
maps, the erasers, the hand-brush, and the thermom- 
eter. All these have their uses; but they want compan- 
ionship. ‘They are needful; but they do not inculcate, 





hooks owned by @ child, will exert a far greater influ, 





the primary, want one or two of the attractive sets of 
picture-prints like those of Prang & Co. These would 
serve to interest, and what is more, instruct in real 


things. They would cultivate the perceptions. They 
would aid in the acquirement of language. They 
would do much toward creating a correct taste. They 


would enlarge a child’s knowledge of the outer world 
with which he is little acquainted at present, and afford 
for the eye a grateful repose.—Supt. Kimball’s Report, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Mernops or Instruction.—Reform in methods of 
instruction is the ever-present need of the schools. 
The best schools and the best teachers are those that 
feel this need most keenly, and respond to it most 
promptly. Where no reform is going on, their educa- 
tional life is ebbing, or dead formalism already prevails. 
“To stand still is to go backward,” says the proverb ; 
and there is no surer symptom of decay than a disposi- 


tion to believe that the utmost attainable good has 
been reached. The need of educational progress is just 
now urged upon us with unwonted emphasis.—Supt. 
Seaver, Boston. 


OBJECTS IN TEACHING U. 8S. HISTORY. 





BY E. E. SMITH, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


The points involved in history-work seem to be seven: 

The event, date of the event, place of the event, parties in- 
volved, causes, results, contemporaneous events. Some- 
times one of these points is of special importance, some- 
times another. Any system of teaching history, therefore, 
which lays special stress upon a portion of these points 
all the time, irrespective of circumstances, to the exclu- 
sion of the others, is erroneous. If, for instance, in 
giving instruction upon the history of the Revolutionary 
War, the teacher should direct attention too closely- to 
the events of the war and the time of those events, he 
would commit a serious blunder. The practical lesson 
to the pupil contained in the causes, the surroundings, 
and the results, are mainly lost. What is the Revolu- 
tionary War without its teachings of patriotism, of lib- 
erty, of resistance to oppression, of final revolution by 
a long-forbearing, peace-loving people? History is not 
a mere chronological table of persons, events, and dates, 
and the teacher who makes it so is doing, not only no 
good, but an actual injury to the pupil, especially to the 
prospective citizen of a republic who is to use the wis- 
dom learned from human experience in helping to guide 
the affairs of his country. 
The study of history can be made the dryest, dullest, 
hatefullest, most abominable stuff that was ever forced 
down the throats of unwilling students. The writer’s 
stomach rebels even now against some doses he was 
forced to take in earlier years. And yet no study can 
be made more pleasant, interesting, and profitable. 
The teacher, by illustration, by incident, by careful ar- 
rangement from previous thorough study of the special 
subject to be taught, should keep before the pupil’s 
mind a moving panorama of human life and action, 
upon which all the lights and shades of life should be 
thrown with skillful hand. In this way alone can his- 
tory enter as an active element into the feeling and 
thought of the pupil, and repay the time and expense 
of its teaching. But this requires a wise discretion 
and a careful discrimination of the objects to be kept in 
view by the instructor. These objects we conceive to 
be the following : 





silently, the beautiful, Al] the school-rooms, not least 


1. Facts. That certain important .events, as the 
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Declaration of Independence, or John Brown’s Raid, 
occurred, is of itself valuable as knowledge, as circum- 
stances may lead to investigation and the development 
of other features. Yet facts in themselves are of little 
value if one does not know what to do with them. A 
person’s head may be so full of facts that there is no 
room for anything else. To make the facts of value 
there should be, among other things,— 
2. An Association of Events with Places ; as, in ac- 
cordance with a law of the mind, this adds vitality to 
the events, makes them more actual by localizing them, 
and assists the memory by the mental map thus pro- 
duced. Taking Boston for a locality, the pupil might 
be required to make recapitulations of the numerous in- 
cidents connecting it with the early history of New 
England, carefully systematizing his work, dropping 
out unimportant points and dates, arranging the details 
under proper heads, and thus solidifying and unifying 
his work around a common center. This should be ac- 
companied by a map of the locality, geography being 
the background necessary to bring out clearly the vary- 
ing features of the historical picture. 
3. To Link into Chains Events Producing Great Re- 
sults. As the old adage has it, “Rome was not built 
in a day.” Great social reformations and civil revolu- 
tions are not the product of sudden impulses, but the 
final culmination of a long series of causes. To prop- 
erly understand these changes, a pupil must be led to 
trace the gradual growth of the power that produces 
them. The war of the Revolution, for example, is only 
fully apprehended when we have traced the slow but 
sure development of the spirit of liberty and self- 
dependence through resentment against the arbitrary 
change of charters, hostility to the tyranny of the royal 
governors, and secret rebellion against the unjust re- 
-strictions imposed upon manufactures and commerce,— 
all resulting in a feeling of restlessness; through the 
arduous labors necessary to overcome nature, successful 
conflicts with the Indians, and a favorable comparison 
of bravery with that of the Regulars in the first wars 
with the French,—all producing a self-consciousness of 
energy and power; and, finally, through the sudden 
recognition of the strength in united effort, the ability 
to command large resources, and the confidence that 
can be inspired by a few brilliant victories from the 
French and Indian War, — all conspiring to break the 
ties loosened by distance and weakened by oppression. 


4. Knowledge of the Present, Judgment of the Future 
by the Past. These are specially valuable to a citizen 
of a republic. Eternal vigilance, it is said, is the price 
of liberty. But of what value is vigilance if one can- 
not read the signs of the times? If one knows not the 
tendency of influences, actions, and events, watchful- 
ness can only fill him with anxiety and uneasiness. He 
is constantly mistaking a pleasant summer cloud, that 
may shield him from the sun’s scorching rays, for an 
equinoctial-storm cloud, bearing death and destruction 
in its bosom. So frequent is his false cry of “ wolf,” if 
he become a public servant, that when the wolf does 
come no one believes him. 

5. Effects of Education, Science, Religion, and Mo- 
rality upon Society. Every force has an influence, an 
influence a tendency, a tendency a desire, a desire an 
act, an act a result,—the chain being followed regularly 
from beginning to conclusion, unless some new and 
greater force suddenly check the natural order. Society 
is not an inflexible body moving in a straight line, but 
a body as full of undulations and changes as the ocean, 
and as subject to sudden and violent storms. Man 
may not control the waves of the ocean, but society’s 
billows can be led to sweep where its leaders wish. No 
great revolution has been threatened or reformation 
begun without having a basis in one or the other of 
the forces heading this section. It may not get so far 
as an act, frequently only so far as an influence. How 
and where these produce effects, the manner and extent 
of their agency in fostering or destroying established 


operates. 


ence, ete. 
deeds of men and women, the changes in customs and 
institutions, the development of society and the growth 
of government, all interwoven with thrilling incidents, 
scenes of honor and dishonor, and accounts of new and 
wonderful inventions and discoveries, are full of interest 
and instruction. There is no good reason, therefore, 
for the dislike of history so common in the schools. 
The history of the lives and destinies of men, as carried 
out by their own deeds and by surrounding events, 
must ever be attractive to the youth just upon the 
threshold of existence, to whom for the first time has 
come the realization that he is a factor in the problem 
of life. 

On the one hand there is great inspiration in the 
lives of honor, on the other hand there is solemn warn- 
ing in the lives of corruption, of those who here take 
prominent parts in shaping the eurrent of events. What 
more impressive or important lesson can a pupil receive 
than a sharp contrast between Washington and Bene- 
dict Arnold? or between Benedict Arnold the patriot 
and Benedict Arnold the traitor? On the basis of self- 
interest alone, will not the student prefer the plaudit, 
“First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen,” to the reproach heaped upon the exiled 
wanderer, whose memory is preserved only that it may 
be detested ? 
7. Knowledge of the Customs, Habits, Manner of 
Life, etc., of By-gone People. He who knows what any- 
thing costs, appreciates it the most. If the young have 
impressed upon their minds the dangers, hardships, 
anxiety, and sorrows of the Revolutionary fathers and 
mothers, and of the pioneers of the great West, — the 
musket of the British soldier, the frozen plains of Val- 
ley Forge covered with blood-stains from naked feet, 
the dreary pineries and sand-hills of the South dotted 
here and there with mounds covering famished soldiers, 
the skulls cleft by the tomahawk of the savage, the 
skeletons of unburied victims of wild beasts’ fury, the 
lonely deaths of those lost in the midst of boundless 
forests, on the one hand; the log-hut lighted only by 
the firelight or the tallow-dip, the hardy and homely 
fare, the plain homespun clothing, the rough board 
seats in church and school-houses (where there were 
churches and school-houses), the long wearisome journeys 
in visiting friends, the partings from relations and 
friends with little prospect of meeting them again, 
on the other hand,—if these are all thrown into the 
foreground as parts of the cost of the peace, comforts, 
and liberties now enjoyed, they would certainly make the 
young more contented with their surroundings, more 
appreciative of their rights, and more disposed to protect 
those rights and perpetuate their blessings. 


8. Moral Instruction. This ig given more from ex- 
ample than from precept, in teaching history, and 
hence is more effective, unless the teacher dose the pu- 
pils, ad nauseam, with moral lectures upon every possi- 
ble opportunity. The fact or deed should be so por- 
trayed that it would carry itsown moral. Thus a brief 
contrast might be made between the different results 
arising from the vicious and indolent habits of the so- 
called gentlemen at Jamestown, and those coming from 
the industry, honesty, thrift, and enterprise of the 
Puritans, leaving the pupils to draw their own inference. 
9. Asa Partial Summary, the making of Good, True, 
and Intelligent Citizens. 

10, As a Complete Summary, the making of Pat- 
riots, with hearts large enough for all the States and 
small enough for one. The relation between State and 


Nation,—neither belittleing the former to a mere geo- 
graphical division, nor magnifying it so as to hide the 
power and dignity of the latter,—should be well taught 
in a broad, patriotic spirit, as well as “the duties of 





institutions, should certainly be known to him who is 


man to man in connection with personal security, lib- 
erty, and property.” 


himself the instrumentality through which the power 


6. Acquaintance with Men, their Character, Influ- 
The lives, the characters, and the heroic 


EVA GRAY; 


OR, a 
A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tue Pupit-TEACHER. 


‘« Oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten all our future days.’’—Brown, 

Nothing succeeds like success. Eva Gray, through 
one brilliant recitation that she was able to make be- 
cause of a circumstance that will not occur twice in a 
lifetime, passed into the good graces of teachers and 
pupils, and Delia Brown and Miss Knight’s letters 
never disturbed her again. She had become, in a good 
sense, self-trustful ; and daily work, blended with favoring 
circumstances and kindly appreciation, gave her a leading 
place in school. She was thrown much into association 
with Richards, both by circumstances and inclination. 
Each had reason to be proud of the other, and, though 
neither acknowledged it, there was a secret magnetic 
force attracting them toward each other. He had en- 
tered the school unexpectedly, having aspired to an ap- 
pointment at West Point, which he fairly earned, but 
political influence gave the papers to a young man 
named Johnson ; hence his appearance at Earnestville. 
In the June following the November when he intro- 
duced himself to Eva, she was called out of the class- 
room by Ned, who told her he had permission to take 
her to ride. It was a perfect June day when they took 
their first ride together. It was a great luxury to her 
whose heart had been longing to have one word of en- 
dearment from Ned before they separated for the vaca- 
tion. It seemed to her as though Earnestville must 
have lost its place in the constellation of academic 
towns, but little cared she for aught else in the world, 
so full of promise was the present hour. Eva was beau- 
tiful, being as nearly faultless in feature and complex- 
ion as the average lady can hope to be, with an eye that 
seemed to have electricity in its look, with most becom- 
ing wavy curls dancing over her shoulders, with a form 
which, though slight, chimed in harmoniously with her 
general beauty. Ned Richards, alone, had thrilled her 
soul with that inexpressible joy that a noble man can 
inspire in a true woman. When they were fairly on 
the road, he asked, “ What do you guess this means ? ” 
“ How should I know?” and the girl looked into his 
very soul, it seemed to him, so exquisitely beautiful 
were her eyes as they met his. They rode in silence 
for a little time, and then he said: 
“Tam going to West Point, Eva.” 
“What! when?” said the startled girl. 
“ Now,” was his answer. 
“ What do you mean, Ned Richards ?” 
“Just what I say. Johnson has given out, and I 
have a dispatch from Congressman Sharpe asking me 
to report at West Point at once, and you are driving 
me to North Earnestville to take the train for Boston, 
that I may take an earlier train West. It being my 
only chanee to see you, Mr. Fairfield consented to your 
taking me to the cars.” 
We will not attempt any comment on Eva’s emotions 
as she heard this revelation. Her heart was full, but 
she did not show the excitement that she felt; but, 
after a little silence, said: 
“ Do you really mean that you are to leave Earnest- 
ville and make war your profession? It does not seem 
one bit like you.” 
“T know it, but I read a thrilling story about,West 
Point when I was a boy, and it has always seemed as 
though I should go there sometime. My father was 
killed at Gettysburg, having been four times promoted 
for bravery on the field of battle. I know it is not 
wise or best; my judgment says that I ought not to do 
it; but when I received Sharpe’s telegram I was just 
crazy to go.” 
He paused. Eva did not break the silenee. The 








horse,—she was now driving, — was walking leisurely 
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where the bright sun shone through the thick leaves 
above them. After a little time, he said: 
“A penny for your thoughts.” 
“JT was thinking how beautiful this freckled road- 
way is.” 
“ Don’t you know what I was saying?” asked Ned, 
in a burst of impatience. 
“Yes; but do you know why all the sunlight that 
reaches the ground is of the same shape,—almost round, 
but lacking a little of perfection ? ” 
“ Why, no; is it true?” 
Looking upon the roadway they saw that all the 
dancing light upon the ground took one shape. 
“ How do you account for that, Eva? Of course the 
open spaces are no two of them of one shape.” 
“T never noticed it before, but while you were talk- 
ing I observed the fact, but I could not account for it 
until I remembered that the sun is partially eclipsed at 
this hour, and now I understand it all. The fresh leaves 
are so thick that the sun shoots right throught the tiny 
openings and pictures himself on the ground, paying 
no attention to the shape of the spaces that let him 
through.” 
“Who would believe you to be the girl that they 


were going to turn out of school last November?” said 
Ned. 
“Your object-lesson on trees gave me the opportunity 


to redeem myself. But there is a lesson in this freckled 
roadway that I wish we might both learn.” 

“Well, what is it ?” 

“That it makes little difference where one is if he 
will only shine right through circumstances, impress- 
ing himself upon the world. Some men use circum- 
stances of every name and nature as helps, others are 
used by good and bad events alike, and their goodness 
is no virtue. A partially eclipsed sun is beautiful when 
it maintains its individuality despite the trembling 
leaves.” 

“Do you realise, Eva, that we shall separate in half 
an hour, not to see each other for years ? ” 

“Yes, but have you read Lowell’s Vision of Sir 
Launfal ? ” 

“Yes, you provoking little philosopher. 
you to say about it?” 

“The prelude is introduced by these lines : 

‘** Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 
And build a bridge from dreamland for his lay.’’ 
Now I am afraid, Ned, that so far, life with you has 
been a mere aimless prelude, and your motive in going 
to West Point has no more purpose than Lowell’s or- 
ganist who built ‘a bridge to dreamland.’ LEarnestville, 
with your help, has been the making of me, but, Ned, 
may I say it kindly, has been the ruin of you. Object- 
teaching has been my mental salvation, and your ruin- 
ation. I have made it, as you taught me, a mere pre- 
lude to education ; you have made it education itself. It 
is @ fascinating way to lead children, old and young, 
into activity of sense. It furnishes food for thought, 
but it is in danger of preventing thought. It has 
made you crazy to see new things, but you think less 
and less about them. There is no virtue in seeing any- 
thing, however closely you view it; the virtue is in what 
you think about what you see. Thought without sight, 
as in the case of Milton, is better than sight without 
thought; but thought using the thing seen, is the 
ideal.” 

“You are right every time, Eva, and I never ad- 
mired you so much; you have distanced me in the race, 
but in ten minutes I must say good-by.” 

“Just one word more, Ned. When the new is worn off 
at West Point, you will be frightfully homesick; you 
have not decided on West Point life with any thought, 
and I don’t believe you ought to tie yourself up to life- 
work without deciding whether you are fitted for it, 
whether it has the elements in it to make you perma- 
nently happy and satisfied.” 


What have 


said, “This has not been much such a ride as | 
dreamed of. I was almost sentimental when I started ; 
but if I am disappointed in that phase of my ride, I 
am a wiser man for it. Good-by,” and he bent forward 
and for the first and last time, at least for years, their 
lips spoke silently what they had not had the opportu- 


nity to voice, that each held the other’s heart. 
(To be continued.) 








EASTER MORNING. 


BY W. BOSSON, 
The depths of night are rent, 

And far have fled in haste 
Before the expected day. The 
Glorious light of morn, in dewy 

Splendor, falls upon the hills 
Of famed Jerusalem, and decks 
The brow of Olivet with radiant 
Beauty, and with softened shade 
Rests on Gethsemane. 

Afar 

The song-birds fill the air 
With music, and the voice 
Of nature’s God calls on the 
Thing created to obey his word! 
A holy hush of expectation rests 
Upon the awakened world, and 
Silence broods upon the quiet scene. 
Then angel-voices in glad concord 
Sing,—with holy voices raise,— 
The hymn of triumph to the 
Almighty Father and the Son! 
And lo! a burst of harmony, 
Diviner than e’er smote before 
On human ears; and angel hosts 
Sing, ‘‘ Christ is risen! Glory to 
God in the highest, glory and praise. 
Wake, O earth, wake and praise him! 
Be glad, O ye nations!”’ 

Then 
From the tomb the Saviour came,— 
God’s love incarnate came. No 
Earthly instrument proclaimed 
His coming, but silent as the 
Dew which brings to the sweet 
Flower life, He rose, and from 
The tomb passed out into the 


Light. 

The pulse of nature 
Throbbed ecstatic, and worlds afar 
Caught the rare gleam of 
Earthly glory. Angel-eyes saw 
All, and angel-wings around 
Their Prince of Love hung 
Sheltering. 

Invisible to mortal eye 
The Saviour stood, and viewed 
The angels sitting in the sepulcher. 
He knew that man, a little 
Lower than the angels, would 
Come to see if He had risen. 
-A muffled sound of weeping, 
And a woman’s figure came; she 
Bowed before the open door, 
And spake, as never woman spake 
Before, unto the immortal angels 
Keeping guard, and said, ‘‘ My 
Lord !’ and woman’s love, 
Next unto the love of Christ 
Sweetest of human things, and 
Nearest the divine, spoke in 
The utterance. The angel answering 
Said, ‘“‘ Thy Lord hath risen, seek 
Him not here.”’ 

So then the 

Woman rose and went into the 
Garden, and lo, Christ corporate 
Came and stood! But Mary 
Knew Him not; she prayed , 
‘* Master, oh tell me, where you have 
Laid His body, and I will 
Take it up and bear it thence.”’ 
She thought the Lord had gone, 
And sought the earthly tabernacle, 
That she might treasure up the 
Casket which had held the 
Immortal glory of God’s earthly 
Being; affection made the 
Duty sacred, and she would 
Do aught to serve her Lord. 
Christ spoke, and Mary knew her 
Name, and joyed to see Christ 
Risen, and his glory all complete; 
For now that mortal — had 
Gazed upon the risen Lord, 
His human course was run, 
And the full glory of the 
Resurrection was complete. 
Had looked upon a world of 
Darkness, and the holy light 
Of God’s own presence shone 
Upon a world redeemed from sin! 


Greencastle, Ind,, April 2, 1881. 


Christ 








— Attention is the condition of knowledge. Mental growth 
depends upon attention. Memory and perception depend 


upon attention. Teaching power is determined by the power 
to secure and hold the attention of the pupils. Boisterous 


LESSONS IN ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


[Prepared for Teachers in Denver, Col.} 


BY AARON GOVE, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS.* 


Lesson II, 

The surface of the earth is, in some places, very 
rough; mountains rise to a great height, as it seems to 
us who walk among them, and they are often separated 
by wide and deep valleys. On this account it is often 
quite difficult to make pupils think of the earth as 
essentially a sphere, with all points of its surface 
equally distant from the center. To children who live 
on the prairies this difficulty is less troublesome than 
to those who live among hills and mountains. But the 
land nowhere presents exactly the surface of a sphere. 
This is true only of the surface of the large bodies of 
water; hence, the surface of the ocean, or the sea-level 
as it is called, is taken as representing the true surface 
of the world, and all heights of the land are generally 
reckoned from the sea-level as a standard. But the in- 
equalities of the land, even the greatest of them, much 
as they may impress us, are really very insignificant 
when compared with the whole mass of the earth. 
This may be readily shown. 

The highest mountains may be taken as rising about 
five miles above the level of the sea. The distance 
from the surface to the center of the earth is about 
4,000 miles; hence, the greatest of the mountains rise 
to a height that is only about ,4, of the whole dis- 
tance from the surface to the center of the earth. Now, 
think of the smoothest orange that you ever saw, and 
you will easily perceive that the roughness of the skin 
bears a much greater ratio to its radius than the high- 
est mountains on the earth bear to its radius; yet these 
roughnesses do not trouble us at all in thinking of the 
roundness of the orange. But, if a little animal not 
larger than the point of a needle, but endowed with our 
power of thought, were to have his home in one of the 
little creases of the orange-peel, we can easily under- 
stand that it might be very difficult for him to conceive 
of the surface of the orange as the surface of a sphere. 
He would be like a man or a child living in a valley in 
the midst of high mountains. By some such illustra- 
tions the child can be made to see that the earth is 
essentially a sphere, notwithstanding the mountains on 
its surface. 

But, when the pupil has fully mastered the idea of 
the sphericity of the earth, he needs to be shown that 
this idea must be slightly modified. Explain the 
meaning of the word spheroid; its termination, oid, 
means having the form of, or like. Hence, a spheroid 
is a body like a sphere. If I had a ball of putty in my 
hand, I might press the opposite sides toward each 
other, and then my sphere would become a spheroid ; 
or, taking the opposite sides in my fingers, 1 might 
draw them away from each other, and then my sphere 
would become a spheroid of another form. The first is 
called an oblate spheroid, and the last a prolate spher- 
oid. The earth is an oblate spheroid,—the sides having 
the poles in their respective centers are nearer each 
other than any other sides of the body; therefore, the 
axis is the shortest diameter of the earth. There are 
several proofs that this is the shape of the earth, We 
will give four of them : 

1. A pendulum with the same length of rod beats 
faster as we approach the poles. The attraction of the 
earth causes the pendulum to beat, and the greater the 
attraction the faster it will beat. Now, it is known 
that a body will be attracted by another, more power- 
fully the nearer it approaches the center of the attract- 
ing body ; that is, provided it continues to remain out- 
side of it. Therefore, as it is found that a pendulum 
does beat faster as we go from the equator toward the 
poles, it must be that the attraction of the earth is 
greater. This shows that we are approching the center 
of the earth, or that the surface toward the poles is 
nearer the center than the surface at the equator. 








As she concluded they were at the station, and Ned 


teaching distracts the attention of those studying. 
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2. A degree of latitude is found by actual measure- 
ment to be longer as we go toward the poles than it is 
in the neighborhood of the equator. We have already 
seen that a degree which contains more miles than 
another must belong to the are of a larger circle; 
hence, the surface is curved less, or is flattened, as we 
approach the poles, Dr. Lardner says that a degree of 
latitude 66° from the equator is about 4,000 feet longer 
than one at the equator. 


3. Some of the other planets are seen to be oblate 
spheroids; and, by analogy, we may judge that the 
earth has the same form. The larger planets, Jupiter 
and Saturn, are so much flattened at their poles that it 
can be seen very readily when they are viewed through 
a telescope; the flattening of Jupiter amounts to about 
ys of its diameter, and of Saturn to about ,, of 
the diameter, while in the earth the amount is only 
about 5}, of its diameter. 

4. There is reason to believe that the earth was once 
in a fluid or semi-fluid state; in that case, a revolution 
on its axis must have given it the form of an oblate 
spheroid. Such a revolution would of necessity give 
the particles a tendency to fly away from the center of 
motion, and those farthest from the center would have 
this tendency in the greatest degree; hence, the earth 
would swell, or bulg out, at the equator. Now, of two 
globes of different sizes, but making their revolutions 
in the same time, this tendency would be the greater 
in the larger body; and, of two globes of the same size, 
but making their revolutions in different times, the 
tendency would be the greater in that body making its 
revolution in the shortest time. It is a curious fact 
that Jupiter and Saturn, which are vastly larger than 
the earth, also revolve on their axis in much less time 
than the earth does, and their oblateness is found to be 
vastly greater than that of the earth. 


The poles are about 13 miles nearer the center of the 
earth than the surface at the equator; or, as we have 
seen, the flattening at each pole amounts to about =}, 
of the radius. The earth’s average diameter is about 
7,912 miles; hence the equatorial diameter is 13 miles 
more, while the polar diameter is 13 miles less, than 
that number. It will be seen that the shape of the 
earth departs but very little from that of a sphere; and 
I think that nothing should be said about this matter 
at first. Let the first conception of the earth be that 
of a perfect sphere, as it is very nearly; and then mod- 
ify the conception very slightly when the time for it 
comes. Illustrate the very small amount of the varia- 
tion from a sphere in some way like the following: 
Think of a globe 10 feet in diameter, — measure off 10 
feet upon the floor, and let the pupil see how large a 
globe this would be,—its radius will, of course, be 60 
inches, and ;}, of 60 inches amounts to } of an 
inch only. This is an amount altogether to small to be 
detected in a globe of the supposed size without rather 
careful measurement. I suppose most persons who 
have ever pictured in their minds the shape of the earth 
at all, have perhaps conceived of it as having the shape 
of arather flat orange. The little wooden forms that are 
found in some of our schools are very likely to mislead 
pupils ; the oblate spheroid is so flat as to give a very erro- 
neous conception of the shape of the earth; a pupil who 
should think of the earth as a perfect sphere would 
have a conception much more nearly correct. Much of 
our apparatus does more harm than good, for a similar 
reason, — there is a total disregard of true proportion ; 
and sometimes it is unavoidable in any apparatus that 
we can construct. 








THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


**Come to the Dance of Death, all ye whose fate 
By birth is mortal, be ye great or small; 

And willing come, nor loitering, nor late, 
Else force shal! bring you struggling to my thrall: 
For since yon friar hath uttered loud his call 

To penitence and godliness sincere, 

He that delays must hope no waiting here; 
For still the cry is, Haste! and Haste to all!” 


IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. — (V.) 


A PLAIN TALK WITH MY NEPHEWS. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


oo 


If I were a boy again I would know more about the 
history of my own country than is usual, I am sorry to 
say, with young Americans. ‘When in England I have 
always been impressed with the minute and accurate 
knowledge constantly observable in young English lads 
of average intelligence and culture concerning the his- 
tory of Great Britain. They not only have a clear and 
available store of historical dates at hand for use on any 
occasion, but they have a wonderfully good idea of the 
policy of government adopted by all the prominent 
statesmen in different eras down to the present time. 
An acquaintance of mine in England, a boy of fourteen, 
gave me one day such eloquent and intelligent reasons 
for his preference of Edmund Burke above all other 
patriotic statesmen of his time, as made me reflect how 
little the average American lad of that age would be 
apt to know of the comparative merits of Webster and 
Calhoun as men of mark and holding the highest con- 
sideration thirty years ago in the United States. If 
the history of any country is worth an earnest study it 
is surely the history of our own land, and we cannot be- 
gin too early in our lives to master it fully and com- 
pletely. What a confused notion of distinguished 
Americans a boy must have to reply, as one did not 
long ago when asked by his teacher, ‘““ Who was Wash- 
ington Irving?” “A general in the Revolutionary 
War, sir.” 





If I were a boy again I would strive to become a 
fearless person; I would cultivate courage as one of the 
highest achievements of life. ‘Nothing is so mild and 
gentle as courage, nothing is so cruel and vindictive as 
cowardice,” says the wise author of a late essay on con- 
duct. Too many of us now-a-days are overcome by fan- 
cied lions in the way, lions that never existed out of 
our own brains. Nothing is so credulous as fear. 
Some weak-minded horses are forever looking around 
for white stones to shy at, and if we are hunting for 
terrors they will be sure to turn up in some shape or 
other. In America we are too prone to borrow 
trouble and anticipate evils that may never appear. 
“The fear of ill exceeds the ill we fear.” Abraham 
Lincoln once said he never crossed Fox River, no mat- 
ter how high the stream was, until he came to it/ 
Dangers will arise in any career, but presence of mind 
will often conquer the worst of them. Be prepared for 
any fate, and there is no harm to be feared. Achilles, 
you remember, was said to be invulnerable, but he 
never went into battle without being completely 
armed. 


If I were a boy again I would look on the cheerful 
side of everything, for almost everything has a cheerful 
side. Life is very much like a mirror; if you smile 
upon it, it smiles back again on you, but if you frown 
and look doubtful upon it, you will be sure to get a 
similar look in return. I once heard it said of a grum- 
bling, unthankful person, “ He would have made an un- 
commonly fine sour apple, if he had happened to be 
born in that station of life!” Inner sunshine warms 
not only the heart of the owner, but all who come in 
contact with it. Indifference begets indifference. 
“Who shuts love out, in turn shall be shut out from 
love.” 

If I were a boy again I would school myself to say 
“No” oftener. I might write pages on the importance 
of learning very early in life to gain that point where 
&@ young man can stand erect and decline doing an un- 
worthy thing because it is unworthy, but the whole 
subject is so admirably treated by dear old President 
James Walker, who was once the head of Harvard 
College, that I beg you to get his volume of discourses 
and read what he has to tell you about saying No on 
every proper occasion. Dr. Walker had that supreme 


instructors of youth or age, and what he has left for 
mankind to read is written in permanent ink. 

If I were a boy again I would demand of myself 
more courtesy toward my companions and friends. In- 
deed, I would rigorously exact it of myself toward 
strangers as well. The smallest courtesies, interspersed 
along the rough roads of life, are like the little English 
sparrows now singing to us all winter long, and mak- 
ing that season of ice and snow more endurable to 
everybody. 

But I have talked long enough, and this shall be my 
parting paragraph. Instead of trying so hard as some 
of us do to de happy, as if that were the sole purpose of 
life, I would, if I were a boy again, try still harder to 
deserve happiness. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuImBy, Hanover, N. 











SoLuTIONS RECEIVED.—M. R. Conable, East Greenwich, 
R. I., Probs. 163, 164, and 165; H. A. Howe, Denver. Col., 
A. R. Ritter, Evans, Penn., and M. C. Stevens, Lafayette, 
Ind., Prob. 166; Geo. A. Miller, Burlington, Iowa, Thos. J. 
Gatch, Frederic City, Md., V. C. M., Hubbardston, Mass., 
and J. R. Rollman, Douglassville, Pa., Prob. 169. 
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SOLUTIONS. 

PRoBLEM 167.—Find the L. C. M. and G.C. D. of 9m* — 4n* 
and 9am + 6an + 9bm + 6bn. W. M. ANDROS. 
The following solution, in substance, has been received 
from ‘‘ Oleon,” G. H, R., J. R. Rollman, and ‘ Z,’’: 

9m? — 4n? == (8m + 2n) (8m — 2n). Yam + Gan + Dbm + 
6bn = (3a + 3b) (8m + 2n). J... H.C. D. is 3m-—+ 2n, and 
L. C. M. is 27am? + 27bm? — 12an? — 12bn? — Ep. 





PROBLEM 161 (Journal, Feb. 10).—The fallacy, if expanding 
a quantity incorrectly can be called a fallacy, consists in this: 
that in the expansion of the quantity, 1 + /—3, instead of 
squaring and cubing the quantity, (—3), W. F. B. has squared 
and cubed 3. The correct expansion of the expression, 
(1-+ /—3)%, is as follows: 
1+ 3 {—3 + 3(-—3) + (-—38/—3); 
or, 1 + 3/—3 — 9 — 3/—3; or, 1 — 9; 
or, — 8 and *J—8 = —2, which is true. 
JAMES WATERS. 


[The exponents 2 and 3 in this problem should be outside 
the parentheses. With this correction we do not see that Mr. 
Waters’ objection would be valid. Moreover, W. F. B. does 
not expand (1 + /—3)®. He forms from */—8 an expression 
which (with the corrections above named) equals 1 + /—3 
Mr. W. is the only correspondent who has attempted an expla- 
nation. We hope to hear from others, intluding the proposer 
of the problem.—EDb. | 








i 
SCIENCE. 

NOTES ON THE MANIPULATION OF CHEMICAL AP- 

PARATUS.—(IL.) 


The Bending of Glass Tubing.—When glass tubes are not 
too wide they may be easily bent over a common gas-jet. A 
burner, made by attaching a lava tip (such as are now com- 
monly used in illuminating burners) to the stand or base of 
the ordinary Bunsen burner, will be found convenient. *The 
tube is held horizontally in the flame in such a manner as to 
be entirely surrounded by the flame, and so all possible drafts 
are avoided and the flame does not flicker. The tube is soon 
covered with carbon; then it becomes glowing, and bends, in 
consequence of the weight of its free end, in an even and uni- 
form manner, without making any wrinkles inside the bend 
orangle. Wider tubes are first filled with sand, and then sus- 
pended over a broad flame burner. A broad tube with flat- 
tened end, which exactly fits the Bunsen burner, may easily 
be procured. Thin glass tubes may be bent in the flame of a 
simple spirit-lamp, but if they are at all thick a Berzelius lamp 
becomes requisite. In this case the tube must be held across 
the flame, for then it would become heated in two places and 
remain cold in the center (i.e. between). It is, therefore, best 
to hold it tangent to the flame. If it does not bend freely, it 
is well to assist the operation with the hand, by slightly press- 
ing the free end in the desired direction. This operation re- 
quires a certain amount of skill or dexterity in order to pre- 
vent the formation of wrinkles on the interior surface of the 
bend. These wrinkles not only offend the eye, but so contract 
the tube that a freer current of the gas is prevented, and, in 








—From the Spanish. 





art of “putting things” which is now so rare among 





case of distillation, etc., condensable products are caught in 
the cracks, and the experiment spoilt. : M. B. 
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THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 

— Nothing will be gained by the public schools or their 
Protestant advocates by misrepresenting the attitude of their 
Catholic opponents. It is always best to join issue squarely, 
without evasion or subterfuge. In the current number of the 
North American Review Bishop McQuaid has an article on 
‘‘ Religion in Schools,”’ in which occurs the following: 


*‘ Just as evangelical Protestants hold that religious know!l- 
edge should accompany secular learning in schools for evan- 

elical children, so Catholics claim, in full accord with the 
Syllabus, that Catholic children should be indoctrinated in the 
teachings of the Bible by teachers of the same faith as their 
fathers. 

Commenting on this the Chicago Standard, after accusing 
the bishep of Jesuitry in substituting the phrase, ‘‘ by teach- 
ers of the same faith as their fathers,’”’ for what the bishop 
really has in mind, “ by the authority of the church,’’ has the 
following to remark: 


‘“‘ But the bishop over-states the matter, and so mis-states it, 
in assuming to give the Protestant view of this subject. We 
have never known the claim to be made that in the public 
schools religion should be taught to ‘ evangelical children’ by 
‘teachers of the same faith as their fathers.’ It is not clalmed 
that religion should be taught in the schools at all; least of 
all, religion as either distinctively Protestant, or as after the 
tenets of any one Protestant denomination. The fact is fully 
recognized that the education in public schools should be secu- 
lar education. But it is held that even secular education should 
be guarded and guided by that general religious influence and 
tendency which supplies the sole basis of all sound morality, 
and which is distinct from yet rary ecclesiastical, sectarian, 
and even theological. It is held that there should be a daily, 
devotional exercise, connected with which should be judicious 
reading of the Scriptures, ‘ without note or comment,’ save as 
the enforcement of some principle needful in the discipline of 
the school, and the right moral training of the pupils may be 
based upon the Scripture lesson. This is all. There is noth- 
ing in it to which any Catholic could rightfully object; noth- 
ing with which Jew, agnostic, or infidel has any right to find 
fault. It is simply making available an influence most essen- 
tial in all right education.”’ 


Now there is an unconscious equivocation inthe above. “It 
is held that there should be a daily devotional exercise,’’ with 
‘judicious reading of the Scriptures without note or com- 
ment.’”’ Can it be that the Standard is so ‘‘fresh’”’ as not to 
see something sectarian in such a requirement? ‘A daily 
devotional exercise!”” But what shall be the character of the 
exercise? Reciting catechism ? Oh, no; that would be sec- 
tarian! Saying a pater noster at the even-hour, and an ave at 
the half-hour ? Oh, no; that would be sectarian! Repeating 
the angelus at noon, and dismissing with a Domine non sum 
dignus, or a Dominus vobiscum? Oh, no; that would be sec- 
tarian! And is it not sectarian to go through the exact form 
of Protestant worship, the only form known to evangelical 
churches? Is it not sectarian to read King James’ version of 
the Bible, sing a hymn composed by Watts, and have the chil- 
dren bow their heads in prayer instead of getting down on 
their marrow-bones and thumping their breasts with a mca 
culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, like the little sinners that 


they are? Fair play to your Catholic fellow-citizen, Mr. Prot- 
estant! ‘Put yourself in his place.’’ It makes public-school 
Catholics a little ashamed of their company, if not of their 
cause, to note such narrowness in the anti-Catholic press. 
Old Mother Church may be aggressive, arrogant, and dog- 
matic; but she is candid, outspoken, and fair. 








FOREIGN. 


THE ALCAZAR OF SEVILLE.—The Alcazar, the former pal- 
ace of the Moorish kings, is one of the best preserved monu- 
ments of Spain. Seen from without it resembles a fortress; 
it is entirely surrounded by high walls, crenelated towers, and 
old houses, which form two spacious courts before the facade. 
The latter is bare and severe, like the other exterior portions 
of the edifice, One enters, traverses two or three halls where 
nothing Arabic remains beyond the ceiling and a few mosaics 
at the foot of the walls, and arrives in a courtyard, where one 
remains struck with admiration. A portico with elegant arches 
extends along the four sides, sustained by small marble col- 
umns joined two and two; and the arches, walls, windows, 
doors, are covered with sculptures, mosaics, complicated ara- 

besques of extreme delicacy, sometimes with open work like a 
lace veil, sometimes close like an embroidered carpet, some- 
times projecting and pendant like bouquets or garlands of 
flowers; and, with the exception of the mosaics of a thousand 
colors, all is white, clear, shining like ivory. On the four 
sides there are four large doors by which one enters the royal 
halls. Here admiration changes to enthusiasm. All that the 
most ardent imagination can dream of, rich, varied, and most 
splendid, in the wildest of its dreams, is to be found in these 
halls. From the pavement to the ceiling, around the doors, 
along the embrasures of the windows, in the most retired cor- 
hers, in whatever place the glance may fall, there is a mass of 


ornaments in gold and precious stones, so serried a network of 
deepeauies and inscriptions, such a marvelous profusion of 
wn gus and colors, that hardly has one taken twenty steps 

en he is astounded and confused, and the wearied eye 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.—(IL) 


THE EXPERIMENT IN THE N. Y. CITY SCHOOLS. 
BY B. ©. GREGORY, NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. Kiddle opens the fight in 1873, by stating flatly that 
there has been a falling off in respect to discipline in the male 
grammar schools. He speaks again of the great expenditure 
of time and labor on the part of both principals and class 
teachers. Suspensions are next considered. Among the cases 
mentioned are, four for indecent conduct, and two for striking 
their teacher. Then follows a very important statement, to 
which we shall have occasion to allude again: 

“The number reported does not, however, include all the 
pupils suspended from particular schools during the year, but 
only those suspended from all the schools by an application of 
the special by-law of the Board in regard to the matter. Prin- 
cipals frequently suspend from their particular schools, pupils 
who are persistently guilty of misconduct, and recommend 
their parents to send them to neighboring schools. This looks 
very much like an invasion of the by-law.”’ 

The Superintendent then recalls the language already quoted 
from the report of 1872, and proceeds to say: 

‘*The careful and thorough investigation of this matter by 
a committee of the Board, having resulted not simply in fully 
proving the accuracy of this statement, but in showing that the 
evil is of far greater magnitude than was represented in the re- 
port, there is no need of any further statement of facts by me. 
The state of the case must be apparent to all: There is a large 
class of boys whom our schools do not and cannot restrain, 
and whom, therefore, they cannot benefit, but must send 
adrift, to find their way inevitably to the reformatories and 
prisons, after having committed those injuries to the com- 
munity which our school system was designed to prevent. 

** But, it must be borne in mind that these boys cannot be 
thus expelled from our schools until they have proved them- 
selves incorrigible. How much injury must they have com- 
mitted in the school by their lawlessness and bad example; 
how much time of the other pupils must they have wasted; 
and how much of the physica! strength and nervous energy of 
the teachers must they have consumed before they have 
reached that maturity of misconduct to entitle the principal to 
regard them as incorrigible! 

‘* At last, however, this consummation is reached, and the 
parents are notified that their child has been expelled from the 
school because he cannot be restrained.’’ 

The incongruity of this report of Mr. Kiddle’s is shown by 
comparing the graphic delineation just quoted with the state- 
ment on page 239 of this very report: ‘* As a general thing ex- 


cellent order is maintained in the schools.’’ 


THE COMPARISON 


shows the value of the statements found in the reports of this 
period concerning good order in the schools. If any principal 
should report to his superior officers that at present there is 
general good order in his school, although in many classes, it 
is true, the teachers are taxed to their utmost, many pupils 
are suspended, and many more sent away irregularly in evasion 
of the rule regarding suspension, the most disgraceful and 
heinous offences are not restrained, etc., what would the 
Board think of his school? What would his commendation 
of its general good order be worth? Now, says Mr. Kiddle, 
in a manly way, restore the rod. I quote bis language: 

**Tn my last annual report I recommended that, as ‘ moral 
suasion’ had failed to restrain a large class of the pupils, the 
right to inflict corporal punishment should be restored to the 
principals. In the opinion upon which this recommendation 
was based, I have been greatly strengthened by the conclusion 
at which the investigating committee before referred to, ar- 
rived, and which prompted them to report unanimously in 
favor of such restoration, as well as by the fact that after a 
full discussion in open Board, so large a number of its mem- 
bers were also in favor of the restoration.” 

Recall that he had said in a previous report, that the inflic- 

tion of corporal punishment was “an odious and unthankful 
task to the teacher, and shocking to the sensibilities of the 
children, etc!’’ 
We should remark, at this point, that corporal punishment 
had been abolished in the primary schools previous to its 
abolition in the grammar schools. Deputy-Supt. Harrison, 
whose work lay specially in the primary schools, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kiddle, places himself on record thus. He first, 
in an admirable manner, presents his views concerning the 
difference between order and discipline. We shall make use 
of this masterly analysis at a later period in this discussion. 
For the present it is enough to say that he proves conclusively 
that a teacher may succeed in securing order, and utterly fail 
in enforcing discipline; and, also, that order, compared with 
discipline, is of trifling importance. He then says: 


A SURVEY OF THE FIELD, 


‘“‘T regret to state, as the result of repeated surveys of the 
whole field during the last nine years, that since the abolition of 
all forms of corporal punishment, the discipline of a large num- 
ber of our male schools has sensibly deteriorated, although 
order is in great part still preserved: at the impetus which 
long and steady progress has given to this, in common with 
other portions of the system, is in some important respects dis- 
appearing; that in consequence of the absorption of an unprec- 
entedly large part of their time and energy in simply main- 
taining order, hundreds of our experien teachers, whose 
skill as principals or as class teachers has been again and again 
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demonstrated, are no oust able, even with their yet fuller 
6x , to secure results equal in quality and quantity to 
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those of past years; that that vital element of every true edu~- 
cational system, the discipline of the will by means of reason- 
able and effective restraint, is in many instances disappearing, 
or is virtually resolving itself into an appeal of the teacher who 
is in the right, to the forbearance of the pupil who is in the 
wrong : That the effects of this new and unwholesome strain 
upon the teachers’ nervous systems are frequently as visible 
in their harrassed appearance as in the changed character of 
the results of their labors; that the principals and teachers 
have found themselves driven into questionable expedients, 
one of the most natural, common, and yet most injurious of 
which is the confession of the want of the requisite power to 
control in the appeal to direct parental interference with 
school government: That this appeal now so frequently made 
is so vexatious to many of the parents thus appealed to, that 
the pupil is at last sent either to some parochial school, from 
which no such appeal is likely to come; or, as is more usually 
the case, receives at home, and in at least equal measure, that 
corporal punishment which, for his sake, has been abolished 
in school. 

**The old axiom, ‘ Qui facit per alium, facit per se,’ can 
scarcely have a more pertinent application. Whatever the 
evils which the present by-law upon this subject may have 
sought to remedy, they are far exceeded, in my judgment, both 
in character and numbers, by those that have followed its es- 
tablishment. So far from abolishing corporal punishment for 
offences in school, it is obvious that it has simply transferred it, 
in part at least, and often with enhanced severity, to other and 
frequently less judicious agents ; while, on the other hand, 
thousands of that large, dangerous, and sadly increasing ele- 
ment of our social system,—boys who are under no restraint at 
home, and who are most of all profited by it in school,—are 
thus systematically trained to confidence in the victory of their 
own vicious willfulness over wholesome law and manifest right.’’ 
Deputy-Supt. Fanning next presents his views. It is unnec- 
essary to give them at length. They amonnt to this: The or- 
der is excellent; nevertheless teachers of long experience and 
acknowledged ability complain that prompt obedience to rea- 
sonable order is disappearing, cheerfulness in obeying is ab- 
sent, injudicious modes of compelling obedience are employed, 
and the health and strength of teachers are impaired by almost 


unceasing efforts to 
SECURE PROPER ORDER IN THEIR CLASSES, 


This means, order is glorious (page 307); order steadily de- 
teriorating (page 308); prompt obedience disappearing. That 
is, if Supt. Fanning was an officer elected for life, he would 
regard the condition of things as disgusting, but as an annual 
election is in the near future, he places a saving clause in his 
specifications. 

Deputy-Supt. Jones also believes in corporal punishment: 

‘** Principals and teachers complain of the difficulties which 
they encounter in their efforts to maintain proper order and 
enforce obedience. They state that the want of proper home 
government has its influence in the class-room. While most 
of the children are ready and willing to obey, the coarse and 
the rude boys defy the authority of the teacher and impair the 
discipline. There can be no question that self-possession, pa- 
tience, and kindness of disposition greatly assist in the gov- 
ernment of children. Love usually begets love, but unfortu- 
nately there are pupils on whom it seldom makes an impres- 
sion, and they therefore fail to appreciate the motives which 
actuate the teacher. If corporal punishment should be used, 
it need not be until other reasonable means are exhausted; but 
when thus rendered necessary, it is better to employ that rem- 
edy, if thereby the child can be saved and kept in school, than 
to suffer it to go to destruction by a disgraceful dismissal.’’ 


The last statement is worthy the remembrance of every 
school commissioner or trustee. Before the abolition of the 
rod, theory said that corporal punishment ruins the children, 
and that its discontinuance elevates their morals. The exact 
language, you will remember, is this: ‘‘The discontinuance 
(of corporal punishment) will be found to elevate the tone of 
morals, refine the manners, and stimulate the mental energy 
and ambition of the pupils.”’ 

Hard fact demonstrated, — that the child’s moral welfare 
was directly dependent on the firm hand of coercion. 
Such utterances continue to appear in the reports, but from 
this point they are less prominent for a reason which we shall 
immediately explain. ln the year 1873, the committee on 
teachers, of the Board of Education, was directed to investigate 
the workings of the law. The chairman of this committee was 
Mr. J. M. Halsted, president of the American Fire Ins. Co., 
New York, a man not likely to be led astray by sentiment. 
Prominent on the committee were the names of John Crosby 
Brown, a banker, and William Dowd, president of the Bank 
of North America, and in the last New York charter-election a 
candidate.for mayor. 

The opinions of the Superintendents being called for, were 
delivered as above. The committee then called for the opin- 
ions of the principals of the city. Twenty-five promptly re- 
sponded, and gave, with one voice, their opinions in favor of 
the restoration of the rod. A large number of these were 
‘“‘ from the older and more experienced teachers, some of whom 
were known to have dispensed with the use of corporal pun- 
ishment in the management of their schools before its aboli- 
tion by the Board.” This is the statement of the commit- 
tee. Many gave reasons and instances illustrating their views. 
From the mass of testimony thus secured, the committee for- 
mulated the sixteen reasons given below as expressing the 
united views of the principals, endorsed by the committee. 
The admirable review of the case embodied in these sixteen 
reasons, is the work of one of the most scholarly principals of 





New York city, a man whose opinion on any educational 
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- a 
topic is worthy of a careful hearing, and concerning whose 
love for the child the writer can testify, from a practical and 
affectionate experience. 


THESE SIXTEEN REASONS 


which were thus honored with a place in the report of this 
committee, are as follows: 


** First. Obedience to ordinary commands relating to the 
customary exercises of the class is no longer prompt and 
exact, — the time of the teachers being wasted while waitin 
for careless and dilatory pupils to obey, — so that the ‘‘ drill’ 
of classes in their ordinary movements and exercises has de- 
teriorated. 

** Second. Obedience in matters calling for self-denial, or 
submission of the pupil’s will to that of the teacher, is seldom 
promptly secured, very frequently only after troublesome in- 
tercession of the parent, and sometimes not at all. 

** Third. — Wilful and defiant disobedience is much more 
common than heretofore, and manifestations of ill-temper 
and ill-manners much more frequent, thus showing a great 
falling-off in the general tone of the pupils’ manners and 
morals. 

Fourth. Insolent behavior, saucy and sneering looks and 
remarks, and indifference and disrespect toward all school au- 
thority, have greatly increased under the present system. 

Fifth. Truancy is more frequent. 

Sixth. Personal cleanliness, also the proper care of books, 
slates, and other school-property are not as easily secured as 
formerly. 

Seventh. Gross disobedience in all sorts of matters, such as 
to require the interference of some authority external to the 
teachers, has greatly increased. Thisis a great evil, because 
the class teacher, ought, in the eyes of the pupils, to be the 
fountain of authority. 

Eighth. The defiance of parental authority, especially in 
cases of children with widowed mothers, oo more than 
doubled. Many such boys, proving entirely beyond control, 
have drifted out of the schools into the street, or workshops, or 
private schools. 

Ninth. Pupils in our higher classes are less docile that for- 
merly, our vice-principals and first-asssistants now having far 
more trouble than fo y with disorderly and indolent boys, 
—thus showing that previous school-training has not tended 
to form habits of obedience and submission. 

Tenth. Teachers have, to some extent, fallen into the habit 
of overlooking offenses committed by boys known to be beyond 
a control, and have thus lowered their standards of 

iscipline to the injury of their pupils. 

Eleventh. Children are ruder both in and out of school, 
and less sel/-respectful than under the old system. 

Twelfth. Instances of gross and continued neglect of stud- 
ies are more frequent. This, coupled with the necessity of 
— much time in securing the attention, and awakening 

é mental activity of the pupils, has nearly doubled the labor 
of the class-teachers, while the advancement of the children, 
in a given time, has been much less. 

Thirteenth. Poor men are often compelled to visit the 
schools to assist in governing their children, often at great in- 
convenience and loss of a day’s work, and make it a cause of 
complaint against the public schools. Such visits were seldom 
necessary under the old system. Moreover, parental settle- 
ment of schoo! difficulties, and punishment for school offenses, 
have no restraining influence upon other scholars, and thus 
one of the principal and most important uses of school punish- 
ment is nullified. 

Fourteenth. Teachers resort to questionable expedients to 
secure that obedience and attention, without which their 
classes cannot be brought up to grade. 

Fifteenth. Juvenile lawlessness, rudeness, profanity, and 
crime have manifestly increased since the abolition of corporal 
punishment, thus proving a directly evil influence upon society 
in general. 

Sixteenth. A large number of bad children, who might 
have been reformed under the old system, have been ‘ worked 
out’ of the schools, or taken out and ‘ put where they could be 
made to mind.’ ”’ 


The committee then draw the following 


CONCLUSIONS. 


“While, therefore, in the opinion of your committee, this 
question is one of very serious import, and we have no reason 
to doubt that the tendency elsewhere is to imitate the practice, 
which has lately been adopted in our schools, dispensing with 
the use of the rod altogether, we feel compelled to say that the 
experience of our ablest and most successful teachers, in and out 
of our public schools, leads us to the opinion that no real prac- 
tical good has resulted from the change, but that on the con- 
trary, much evil has been occasioned by it. 

“ The effect of unrestrained, disorderly conduct, on the part 
of one pupil in a class, is of itself sufficient to demoralize the 
whole class. There is at present but one remedy under our 
rules for such cases, and that is to remove the bad influence and 
example by expulsion, which results in turning a bad boy into 
the streets. 

“ This only does not work a salutary change in the pupil, 
but removes all chances of his permanent reformation; and in 
this connection we cannot refrain from calling the attention 
of the Board to the fact, that in most cases of the reformatory 
institutions in this city, we find quite a number of bright boys, 
who have actually been placed there simply because their par- 
ents, by their own confession, could not control them at home, 
and could not have them properly governed in our schools, 
where they ought now to be.’’ 


A majority of the Board voted in favor of the report, but 
failed by three votes in securing the requisite two-thirds neces- 
sary to change the by-laws. Who were these men who pre- 
vented the adoption of this report, and doomed the children 
of New York to years of suffering and misuse? Not the su- 
perintendents, nor the principals; but a lawyer, a broker, r 
manufacturer,—(“ the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker,’’) 


Here is a spectacle to make Rome howl. It is as if Mr. Sam- 


the dealer in mutton; and Mr. Wilson, the teacher, should 
solemnly settle the principle that hereafter no physician 
should administer an internal anesthetic; but that wherever 
local anzesthasia failed to apply to the case, the patient should 
be allowed to die. It would not matter that the physicians 
individually and in conclave should use their whole influence 
against it; it would be sufficient if the above committee of citi- 
zens had power to carry the means through in spite of the pro- 
fessional weight of opinions. The professional opinion would 
not prove to Messrs. Samuels, Jones, Edwards, and Wilson 
that they were wrong. Neither would it change the opinion 
of the medical profession that Messrs. Samuels, Jones, Ed- 
wards, and Wilson were complacent idiots. 

Such a decisive defeat might well be expected to dampen 
the spirits of the teachers and the superintendents. So we 
find that while the reports continued an equivocal muttering 
and eomplaining against the law, they never made again such 
a determined attack as in 1873. In the meantime, the opin- 
ions of the ‘‘ butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker”’ 
continue unchanged. 








ABOUT WILD FLOWERS.—(IIL) 


BY H. L. CLAPP, 


THE CATKIN FAMILY. 


Before the flowers of the field appear to give us notice of the 
awakening of vegetable life, we have an unmistakable herald in 
the trees which produce their innumerable, but inconspicuous, 
flowers in catkins. A catkin, or ament, consists of a scaly 
mass of flowers arranged in a cylindrical form (Fig. 2, A) like 
the Pussy Willows, as they are popularly called. 








Fic. 2.—A, Sterile catkin of Wild Hasel-nut (Cory ius Americana; B, 
fertile catkins with crimson filaments at the top; S, sterile flower; Z, 
scale; D, anthers; F, fertile flower, with scale; G, ovary; H, style; J, J, 
stigmas; W, sterile catkins of White Birch, April 6. 





Before proceeding further, it is proper to consider the chief 
parts of the flowers of catkins. The male, sterile, or staminate 
(synonymous terms) flower (Fig. 2, 8) has, in general, stamens, 
consisting of short filaments, terminated by anthers (D), and 
a scale (EZ), or leaf-like form at the base of the stamens. The 
filaments are like slender stalks, and the anthers have one or 
two cells which contain the yellow pollen. The female, fer- 
tile, or pistillate flower has, as its essential part, a pistil (Fig. 
2, F) consisting of three parts, — the ovary (@), style (H), 
and stigma (I). The ovary is the part that contains the seeds; 
the stigma receives the pollen through its loose tissue; and 
the style is simply the channel through which the pollen 
reaches the ovary and fertilizes the ovules to make seeds. The 
ovary and stigma are essential parts of the pistil, but the style 
is not necessary. The fertile flower, also, usually has a scale, 
or a leaf-like body, at its base. The part at the base of either 
flower is very variable in shape and size. Sometimes it is 
hairy, as in the Willow and Poplar, and sometimes bristly, as 
in the Oak and Chestnut. 

In looking for catkins in the spring, it will be of great ser- 
vice to remember that some of them are formed in the preced- 
ing summer, remain over winter, and, therefore, are ready for 
a very early start in spring. In the summer preceding they 
start a little way on the course for the following year, then 
suspend labors in that direction, and lay up enough nourish- 
ment about them not only to last through the winter, but to 
furnish them with food for considerable growth while other 
plants are waking up. Not only that, but they make their 
winter beds with silken hair, to resist the violent changes of 
temperature and the cold, as in the Willow and Poplar; or 
smear the roofs of their dwellings with aromatic resin, as in 
the Balm-of-Gilead, Poplar, and Aspen. In spite of every pre- 
caution, however, some of them fail to start in the spring, and 


illustrating the close connection between life and death. The 
male, or long catkins of the Birch and Hazel, and both catkins 
of the Alder, are formed in the previous year. The female, 
bud-like catkins of the Birch and Hazel are protected by bud- 
scales, like those of the Horse-chestnut, during the winter. 
The Birch, Poplar, Hazel, Chestnut, Oak, Hornbeam, Walnut, 
Hickory, Bayberry, and Sweet-fern, have long male catkins, 
and short female catkins, as a rule, while the Alder and Beech 
have both kinds of catkins short. It is important to notice 
whether the catkins appear before the leaves or with them, in 
order to know what kinds of catkins to look for, and to identify 
them. They appear before the leaves in the Birch, Poplar, Ha- 
zel, Willow, and two varieties of Alder; with the leaves in the 
Hornbeam, Beech, Walnut, and Hickory; and somewhat after 
the leaves have appeared in one variety of Alder, the Chest- 
nut, Bayberry, and Sweet-fern. Two varieties of Alder blos- 
som in January, and one in September; the Poplar, Willow, 
Birch, and Hazel in April; the Beech, Willow, Walnut, Hick- 
ory, Hornbeam, Oak, Bayberry, and Sweet-fern in May; and 
the Willow and Chestnut in June. 

At this season of the year, then, we would look for the cat- 
kins of the Willow and Poplar, keeping in mind that their 
catkins look very much alike, both being long and hairy; but 
those of the Willow are mostly greenish-yellow, while those 
of the Poplar are reddish, on account of the red anthers. 
Moreover, the twigs of the Willow are straight and smooth, 
while those of the Poplar are angular and rough. If the cat- 
kins are gathered quite early, put into water, and kept in the 
house a few days, they will loosen, lengthen, ripen, and shed 
their pollen in a very interesting manner. A similar course 
may be taken with all catkins, with gratifying results. 

Again, we may find in April the already-formed catkins of 
the Birch, Hazel, and Alder. Although the male catkins of 
the first two trees resemble each other in formation, those of 
the Birch (Fig. 2,W) may be distinguished by the stiff, ruddy, 
and glossy appearance and erect position, at first; while the 
Hazel catkins are looser, light-yellowish-green, without gloss, 
sometimes two inches long, and pendulous from the first. As 
a rule, the female or fertile catkins are comparatively short, 
and some of them so small that they closely resemble small 
buds. In fact, the so-called fertile catkins of the Hazel, Horn- 
beam, Birch, Beech, Oak, Alder, and Chestnut look more like 
buds than catkins. This bud-like appearance is well illus- 
trated by the female flowers of the Hazel, which are situated 
above the male flowers on the same twig. From the apex of 
these small, bud-like forms project many short crimson threads, 
which are the stigmas of the inclosed flowers (Fig. 2, B). The 
beauty of the flowers cannot be seen fully without the aid of 
a microscope or magnifying-glass. Notice that the Hazel has 
the male and female flowers in separate catkins, but both on 
the same plant. Such flowers are called monecious (one house- 
hold). To this class belong the flowers of the Hornbeam, 
Beech, Oak, Chestnut, Alder, Birch, and Sweet-fern. The 
Willow, Poplar, and Bayberry have the male flowers upon one 
tree or shrub, and the female flowers upon another, making 
two households, and are therefore called diwcious plants. 

It is remarkable that in all the monexcious plants mentioned 
above, except the Alder and Sweet-Fern, the female flowers are 
above the male flowers, and therefore apparently beyond the 
reach of the pollen of the latter. We may infer from this that 
the design is to insure cross-fertilization. In the discious 
plants the female flowers must be fertilized by pollen from an- 
other plant. If unripe male catkihs are allowed to ripen in 
the house, the amount of pollen that may be shaken from a 
single catkin will be astonishing. There is areason why all male 
catkins should produce a greatamountof pollen. If the fertile 
flowers of trees were fertilized by bees or other insects, a much 
smaller quantity of pollen would suffice; but as they are fertil- 
ized by the wind, there must be a prodigious amount to insure 
lodgment in the proper places. Because itis not necessary 
that bees should seek them, these flowers can afford to be un- 
attractive; while it is necessary for flowers having little pollen 
to make best use of it, and therefore they throw up their bril- 
liant banners of petals to attract the attention of bees, secrete 
nectar to entice them to make visits, shower them with their 
own pollen, or receive that of another flower, and thus use the 
swift-winged bees to perpetuate their race; a work impossible 
to be performed by cross-fertilized flowers without aid, since, 
being fixed in the earth, they cannot visit strange plants for 
the purpose of fertilization. 








VARIETIES. 
— Those who are sometimes troubled to know how to pro- 
nounce the termination ‘“‘ ough,’’—so troublesome to foreign- 
a neny see how simple and easy the following makes the 
task: 


‘* Wife, make me some ———— of dough, 
They’re better than meat for my cough; 

Pray let them be boiled till hot through, 
But not till they are heavy and tough. 


** Now I must be off to my plough, 
And the boys (when ow ve had enough), 
a 








uels, the shoemaker; Mr. Jones, the clothier; Mr. Edwards, 





the dry, dead catkins may be found by the side of the living, 


Must keep the flies off wi bough, 
While the old mare drinks at the trough.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE AT ST. ALBANS. 


The plans for the meeting at St. Albans are progressing 
favorably. The speakers are] now largely engaged, and rail- 
road and hotel arrangements are nearly completed. All indi- 
cations are that the meeting will be large and satisfactory. 
Circular No. 1 will be issued soon, and in about a fortnight 
the St. Albans people will publish a bulletin, giving all infor- 
tion possible to give at this early date. This will be a twelve- 
page paper, the size of THe JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and 
the edition will comprise 20,000 copies. Announcement will be 
made through THE JOURNAL and otherwise when it is ready, 
and copies will be furnished on application. Further informa- 
tion will be given, from time to time, through THz JouRNAL 
and the public prints. 


Oe 


SCHOOL MORALS. 


The criticisms of M. W. Hazen, in Tue JouRNAL of March 
17, are as ill-directed as those of Adams, White, Walton, and 
Co. These gentlemen are all doing the cause of education 
much good, and Mr. Hazen, in particular, will direct the vigi- 
lance of practical educators to an evil that needs attention; 
but when he would have us infer that the vile, obscene, and 
profane expressions originate on the school-grounds, he points 
his arrows in the wrong direction. 

That there is no distinction made in regard to wealth, dress, 
religion, or rank in society, is one of the noblest features of 
the public-school system ; and if Mr. Hazen will take particulary 
trouble to examine the moral condition of the school-chi!dren, 
and sift out what is termed the “‘ better class,’’ he ‘vill find 
that he has a goodly number of pupils who rank as first-class, 
who are well-dressed, whose parents are rich and would not 
like to have the morals of their children corrupted, that be- 
long to the low and vile with whom decent children should not 
associate. And very often children of the parents who com- 
plain first are the most obscene. This obscenity is not taught 
in the schoolroom nor on the school-ground, and the moral 
influence of the teachers has a tendency to prevent it. 

It is not a fault of the school, nor the school system, that 
boys should have obscene cards in school, and nowhere would 
such a radical evil meet with the just punishment that it de- 
serves as in a well-regulated school-room. There may be neg- 
ligence on the part of a high-school teacher where a paper can 
be edited without his knowledge, as every good, practical 
teacher will be cognizant of what is done in the school-room; 
but even this vulgarity will meet its just doom quicker in the 
public school than at any other place. 

A few years since, a number of boys belonging to the schools 
under my charge, together with several young men (?) who 
were too high in the moral scale of life to go to school, met, 
upon a certain afternoon, in the cellar of the school-building, 
and enjoyed an afternoon at card-playing. It was the last game 
that was played within the jurisdiction of any of the schools. 
Card-playing was made unpopular at once. Upon another oc- 
casion a lady called upon me and hurled a long catalogue of 
invectives against the principal of the grammar-school, on ac- 
count of some obscene literature found in the pockets of her 
daughter, who, by-the-by, was a moral young lady. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that this daughter was the author of 
the vile letters in her pocket, and that she was the only 
one in her class who had embarked in this great literary en- 
terprise. The vile, obscene, and profane expressions orig- 
inate on the street-corners, in the grog-shops, and in the low 
groceries; and so long as parents allow their children to parade 
the streets morning, noon, and evening, and catch these vul- 
gar epithets from the multitude who assemble at these places, 
and very often meet there with them, these evils can not be 
eradicated by the schools; neither can they be abated by cen- 
suring the schools, closing them, or withholding from them 
their proper support. 

An attempt to abate obscenity and vulgarity by abolishing 
play-grounds around the school-houses would be unwise, as 
well as ineffectual. The play-grounds are a necessary conse- 
quence, and every good teacher will much rather direct and 
control his children, during the fifteen or twenty minutes re- 
cess, on the play-ground, in the open air, than be cooped up 
with them continually in the school-room. Exercise in the 
open air is necessary, and children are very seldom contam- 

inated on the school-grounds. Let parents exercise control 
over their children when out of school, and keep them out of 
the streets when they have no business there, and this will be 
& step in the right direction. 

Stop the publication and sale of obscene literature, and 
place good, instructive reading in the hands of the children, 
and this will be another advance. Close up the low grogger- 
ies and forbid the youth to congregate around the tobacco- 

stores and other low haunts, and the evil will be under con- 
trol, Parents should make their homes more attractive, and 














there would not be such a strong desire on the part of the! 


children to be on the streets; and all good citizens should ex- 
ercise moral influence over their children at all times, and 
there will be no necessity for making prisons out of schools, 
or of falsely accusing schools as the nursery of obscenity and 


profanity. J. H. Mason, 
Port Carbon, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 1881. 
Oe 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT vs. ANALYSIS 
PARSING. 


It is sometimes asked whether the devotion of a portion of 
the time employed in a Greek or a Latin recitation, to sight- 
reading does not interfere with more important exercises of 
analysis and parsing. There is, of course, a medium in this 
as in other matters, and the most enthusiastic advocates of 
this method would not claim that the exercise might not be 
carried too far. Curiously enough, however, the advocates of 
that system, whose chief doctrine is the study of the grammar, 
never seem to think that their peculiar tenet can be carried to 
excess. But there is nothing in this exercise that at all con- 
flicts with close grammatical study. At no other time than 
when in the midst of a translation can a student’s attention 
be more advantageously turned to the grammar, and he be 
taught to understand better its value. Besides this, it offers a 
good test to both teacher and student of the practical portions 
of grammar. It has begun to be felt by many that a large part 
of the study put upon Latin and Greek is finical and unworthy 
of the common-sense of this practical age. A great deal of it 
is unnecessary to a fair, working knowledge of the classics; 
and, to say the least, the practical portions should be mas- 
tered before entering upon the minutiz of the grammar. 

Tilton, N. H., April, 1881. W. E. SCOFIELD. 
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THE NATIONAL ED, ASSOCIATION 


will meet at Atlanta, Ga., July 19, 1881. Among the distin- 
guished men who will take part in the program may be men- 
tioned : 


Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of Concord; Prof. N. A. Calkins, of 
New York; Dr. A. W. Calhoun, of Atlanta; Hon. D. F. 
DeWolf, State School Commissioner of Ohio; Hon. J. W. Pat- 
terson, of New Hampshire; Wm. I. Marshall, Esq.; Hon. M. 
A. Newell, State Superintendent of Maryland; Prof. John B. 
Peaslee, of Cincinnati; Gov. Alfred H. Colquitt, of Gooagis; 
Hon. John Eaton, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education; Hon. 
Wm. C. P. Breckinridge, of Lexington, ar.) Prof. James 
Johonnot, of Ithaca, N. Y.; Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, President 
Iowa State Normal School; Prof. John Kennedy, of New York; 
Rev. Lemuel Moss, President Indiana State University; Prest. 
I. W. Andrews, Marietta, O.; Hon. D. P. Baldwin, of Indiana; 
Rev. H. H. Tucker, of Atlanta; Louis Soldan, Principal Nor- 
mal School, St. Louis; Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania; and C. C. Rounds, President of Maine Normal School. 


Some of the subjects which have been announced are: 


‘* A Proposed Revision of the Common-school Curriculum,” 
‘*The Teacher’s Work in the Development of Mental Power,”’ 
‘‘The Effects of Student Life on the Eye-sight,’’ ‘‘ An Even- 
ing in Wonderland,”’ “‘ Reflections on the Brussell’s Congress 
of Education of 1880,” “Is the Same System of Common- 
school Education Possible in all the States ?’’ ‘‘ What Consti- 
tutes a Normal School ?’’ ‘‘ Education and Building of the 
State,”’ ‘‘ Best Normal Training for City Teachers,’’ Normal 
Principles of Education,’ ‘‘ Moral and Literary Training in 
the Public Schools,” ‘‘ Some Essentials in the Development of 
a School System.” 





A GIFT FROM CARLYLE TO HARVARD UNIV. 


A London dispatch states that the will of the late Thomas 
Carlyle, in a paragraph expressing his strong feeling of good 
will toward America, and especially New England, gives the 
books he used in writing the lives of Oliver Cromwell and 
Frederick the Great to Harvard University. Perhaps it is fair 
to judge of the extent of the gift by an anecdote told by Charles 
Dickens. When he was preparing to write the “‘ Tale of Two 
Cities” he applied to Carlyle for some books descriptive of the 
state of affairs in France at the time of the revolution. The 
next day a cartload of books was driven up to his door, with 
the message from Carlyle that those would do fora beginning. 


—~eoo— 


SHALL MARRIED WOMEN TEACH SCHOOL ? 


In THE JouRNAL of March 24, the “ Looker-on ” does honor 
to himself and the cause of education by a few words fitly 
spoken concerning the distinction frequently made by school 
boards against married women. 

None of the many acts of injustice which I see reported of 
school boards has so stirred my indignation as that of exclud- 
ing married women from the work of instruction in the public 
schools. Although the cities {of Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and many other cities and towns of the United States 
have put themselves on record in favor of this oppressive 
measure, I have never yet been able to learn of a single valid 
argument or excuse for it. It must be that some of the advo- 
cates of this doctrine are readers of THz JOURNAL, and if so, 
will such a one be kind enough to favor me with some of the 
reasons why married women are unfit to instruct children ? 


Moral character, education, general information, and special 


adaptation are the considerations that should control in the 





selection of teachers; will some one explain which of these is 
destroyed or diminished by marriage? If this seemingly un- 
just exclusion of married women is all right and proper, cer- 
tainly the scores and hundreds of teachers of both sexes who 
consider it an outrage and a disgrace to civilization ought to 
be shown their error and instructed in the great moral princi- 


ples which underlie the action of so many school committees 

on this point. Who will be the apostle of this doctrine, and 

give light upon this dark subject ? A. B,. CoPpELAND. 
Marmsville, N. Y., 1881. 


OO 


A NEW TRANSLATION. 


“ Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane.”— Shakespeare. 


A free translation of which may be that Quincy is coming to 
Boston. Look at the order of its coming. First, the election 
of Brooks Adams on the School Board as the forerunner of 
Col. Parker. Then comes the Colonel to the leadership of 
primary education, a la Quincy, and all to make room for the 
teachers of Quincy within the Boston fold. Providence! 
How mysterious! ® 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also g original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 





ENIGMA : 41 LETTERS. 


My 5, 33, 39, 8, 24, 5, 13, 26, is famous for its mines, 

My 23, 35, 15, 36, 31, 5, is a powerful empire. 

My 31, 41, 40, 22, 20, 5, 8, 18, is synonymous with un- 
learned. 

My 6, 2, 48, 8, 10, 36, 25, 40, is a living poet. 

My 11, 7, 24, 32, 8, 3, is a class of animals. 

My 4, 2, 16, 14, was a servitor on Mt. Olympus. 

My 29, 5, 21, 38, 12, 9, 31, 27, 10, is erroneously supposed 
by some to be a special attribute of woman. 

My 13, 19, 27, 1, 26, is a fabled river. 

My 28, 34, 12, 30, 31, is a nymph. 

My 37, 1, 17, is a word expressing interrogation. 

| whole is a quotation from Tennyson, which all 
teachers will do well to bear in mind, 

Jennig H, D. Strong. 


DIAMOND CBOSS, 
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First Diamond. Fourth Diamond. 
1, In Spain. 1. In art. 
2. Anexclamation oftriumph. 2. Part of the body. 
3. Refreshing in summer. 3. A substitute for currency. 
4. A carpenter’s tool. 4. A kind of fish. 
5. In France. 5. In nature. 
Second Diamond. Fifth Diamond, 
1, In idleness, 1. In business, 
2. The plural of measure. 2. A personal pronoun. 
8. Containing nothing. 3. A kind of border. 
4. An inclosure. 4. A fixed time. 
5. In industry. 5. In pleasure. 
Third Diamond. Sixth Diamond. 
1. In city. 1, In January. 
2. The seed of a kind of grain. 2. A foreign coin. [ence, 
3. A pleasure vessel. 3. A period of human exist- 
4. A personal pronoun. 4, An Indian tribe. 
5. In country. 5. In March. 


ScISsORS. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 31. 


EnremA.—Alabaster. CHARADE.—Handcuff. 

Ruymine DecapiraTions.—1. Theft, left. 2. Town, own. 
8. Store, tore. 4. Rage, age. 5. Ware, are. 6. Swore, 
wore, 7. Filed, led. 

PrizE.—For the best Numerieal Enigma furnished for this 
department during April, we offer a copy of Bricks Without 
Straw, by the author of A Fool’s Errand. The offer is sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

1. The answer to each Enigma must not contain more than 
one hundred letters. 2. A complete answer must be furnished 
to all parts, as well as the whole. 3. Manuscript must be legi- 
bly written, and on one side of the paper only. 





ANSWERS RECEIVED. — Solutions to recent puzzles have 
been received as follows: Enigma of March 24 by W. G. Lard, 
Covington, Ky.; M Dana, Normal School, Castleton, Vt. ; 
J. B. vins, New York city; and “‘ X.,”’ Cleveland, O. 
Also Enigma of March 17 by the last-named above, and Miss 
E. V. Wiles, High School, Covington, Ky. 


— Agnes R. Dustin desires to express her thanks to Harvey 
Carpenter, for the happy answer to her Enigma, written over 
the signature, “E. L, O.” 
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Txe Compulsory School Bill failed of a passage in 
the Indiana Legislature. 


. 








Boston refuses to reduce the salaries of her teach- 
ers. Tell it in Gath, publish it abroad in the streets 
of Askelon! 








AnoTHER four-page extra this week testifies to the 
great value of Tue JourRNAL to our enterprising ad- 
vertisers, as well as our intelligent readers. 








Our friends all over the country are requested to send 
to us, or our State editors, items of intelligence con- 
cerning schools, teachers, appointments, and educa- 
tional matters generally. We should like a generous 
instalment every week. 








Tue Legislature of Massachusetts, by a large ma- 
jority, has wisely dismissed the bill which had for its 
object the limitation of the power of school committees 
with reference to school appropriations, making them 
dependent on the city councils and subordinate thereto. 








Tue spirit of German legislation may be inferred 
from the fact that a law has recently been passed pro- 
hibiting the use of tobacco by all youth under sixteen 
years, and a bill is now before the Prussian legislature 
which proposes the prohibition of lager-beer in the same 
way. Truly the temperance cause is moving on, at 
home and abroad. 








Tue excellent bill to establish a system of Teachers’ 
Institutes in Illinois has failed in the legislature. Her 
12,000 public schools with 23,000 teachers, in charge of 
school property worth about $26,000,000, seem to demand 
the more careful attention of legislators; especially so, 
when it is borne in mind that but a few of this great 
army of teachers can enjoy normal instruction. It is 
extravagance rather that economy, for a State to spend 
vast sums on the material side of education, and yet 
have no due concern for the systematic training of 
those who are to give value to these investments. 








Ir will be regretted by the friends of art education in 
this country that, after four trials, Prof. Walter Smith 
has failed of an election as Director of Drawing in Bos- 
ton, and his name has been withdrawn from the con- 
test. Mr, Smith has done a great work in the encour- 





agement and advancement of art and industrial educa- 
tion, and the schools which have adopted his system 
have made excellent progress in drawing. His over- 
throw in Boston is due to various causes, the chief of 
which are his inability to appreciate the temper and de- 
mands of the American people, and difficulties growing 
out of his relations and transactions with his publishers 
and others. Whatever his personal defects of charac- 
ter, Mr. Smith has done a work for art education which 
we believe the American people recognize with grat- 
itude. 





Fioops and earthquakes have committed fearful 
devastation during the past week. Scio, a beautiful 
and fertile island in the Agean, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, has been rent by violent shocks, and, in addition 
to the fearful loss of property, reports come to us of the 
destruction of from 6,000 to 15,000 inhabitants. At 


j|the West the melting snows have produced unprece- 


dented freshets in all the streams and large rivers, and 
the Missouri and Mississippi are swollen to a hight 
above the highest high-water mark. Great destruction 
of property is occasioned by the floods, accompanied by 
the loss of many lives. At Council Bluffs and Yank- 
ton, on the Missouri, the losses are reported as the 
greatest, and at the Bluffs the river may cut a new 
channel through the center of the town, leaving a por- 
tion of Iowa on the Nebraska side of the river. 








Waite the meetings of the Classical and High 
School Association, and the Essex and Middlesex As- 
sociations of Massachusetts were well attended last 
week, and were supplied with able papers and lec- 
tures,—there was a great want of time. for a free dis- 
cussion of the papers. The generous committees of 
arrangements had prepared able programs, and it be- 
came the duty of the presiding officers to carry out the 
plans, which seemed to us somewhat like the boy’s pop- 
gun exercise, wherein each new wad had the effect of 
driving out the one which preceded it, and the last wad 
had the sole privilege of staying in its place. There 
were quantities of men and women, who were full of 
good thoughts and experiences, who would gladly have 
occupied one-half the time in a sharp discussion of the 
points presented. The best test of a good paper is its 
quickening influence in producing discussion, it may 
be opposition, and our institute and association man- 
agers should not forget to apply it to every exercise 
which admits of divided or,even united opinions. Give 
us a platform and not a lecture institute. 








Ir will be matter for congratulation for salaried peo- 
ple everywhere, but more especially teachers, to learn 
that the Boston School Board has decided, by a vote of 
16 to 3, not to reduce the salaries of Boston teach- 
ers. The Committee on Salaries had reported by a 
majority of 4 to 1, to reduce all salaries at least 5 per 
cent. The Rev. George A. Thayer alone protested 
against the reduction, and made an able and conclusive 
minority report, as appears in THE JOURNAL of March, 
24. Mr. Thayer’s strong position was promptly sup- 
ported by the press of Boston, with a single exception, 
and there also came up a spontaneous protest from the 
leading business houses of the city against any reduc- 
tion. The petition which came before the school board 
represented over one hundred and fifty millions of 
property ; and had it been needed, the signatures of the 
great majority of our wealthy men could have been 
obtained in favor of the present salaries. 


factory answer to the argument that the tax-payers of 


teachers; and as a result, after a brief discussion 
last Tuesday evening, the Board voted, nearly unani- 


a reduction of ten per cent. had been made. We have 
excellent public schools; nearly ninety per cent. of the 





children of the city are in actual attendance. The peo- 





ple are content that the teachers earn every cent of 
the money they receive. The cry for economy relates 
to school administration rather than to instruction, 
and the committee will do well to heed a voice which 
will soon speak in louder tones if its first admonitions 
are not regarded. 








Tue Educational Chronicle, the first of our English 
exchanges which has us reached since the death of Sir 
Charles Reed, chairman of the London School Board, 
devotes several columns to a review of the life and 
character of this eminent English educator and philan- 
thropist. Within ten years, the life of the Board, 
seven members have died ; and within a few months, it 
is quite remarkable that its vice-chairman Rev. John 
Rodgers, Mr. James Watson, Miss Chessar, and Sir 
Charles have died. All of these persons we remember 
well in our visits on the sessions of the Board, and all 
impressed us as earnest educators. Says The Chronicle : 


“The loss to education is not to be estimated only by the 
relative number of the departed. Almost every individual of 
this number may be said to have been a distinguished educa- 
tionist. As a matter of fact, they all served the cause of po 
ular education with an ability and a zeal which were alike re- 
markable. The official position which Sir Charles Reed 
occupied was an unmistakable testimony of the high apprecia- 
tion which his colleagues entertained of his services in this 
cause. In respect to educational labors, it is not impossible 
that others of the deceased or surviving members of the Board 
may have had, in some particular respects, claims equal or even 
superior to those of Sir Charles; but in the disinterestedness 
and fervor of his zeal, in the length and variety of his services, 
in the influence thus acquired, and in all these combined, it was 
universally felt that he stood pre-eminent, and that this pre- 
eminence fully entitled him to the position of head of that 
body, which, judged by the scale of its operations, is the most 
important educational body in the world. . . . It can be said of 
Sir Charles, and no more honorable testimony can be borne 
of any man, that he spent his life in unceasing and untiring 
efforts to promote, according to his light, the true well-being 
of his fellow-men,—that living he was warmly esteemed, and 
dying was sincerely regretted by a large number, including the 
best and wisest of his fellow-citizens and contemporaries.’’ 








Dip Colonel Parker say, at Newburyport, that a bad 
scholar was evidence of a bad teacher? The reporter 
says so, and reporters never (or seldom ever), mis—lie. 
What a multitude of poor, miserable-sinner teachers 
there must be in the world, then; for which of them 
has not, at some portion of his experience, had a real bad 
pupil in his school? Now, we know a host of boys on 
the streets whom their parents call bad, whom the police 
know to be bad, and whom Sunday-school superintend- 
ents don’t like to see, even in so good a place as the 
Sunday-school room. Now would the Colonel have us 
believe that these young ruffians, incipient thieves and 
murderers, are all to become saints in the presence of 
the good teacher, and if they don’t, the fact prove the 
teacher an incompetent and worthless place-holder ? 
And, still further, our redoubtable knight, the Colonel, 
would have us beliey: that some teachers are so 
naughty, even bad, as to make good boys bad, vulgar, 
quarrelsome, profane, etc.; that had not Colonel Parker 
been of a naturally indestructibly good disposition, 
with moral and intellectual biases so strong, even 
adamantine, he, himself, would have been exposed to 
the wiles of some wicked teacher, who might have spoiled 
a future supervisor, while yet he was an innocent and 
dreamless urchin among the New Hampshire hills. 
How glad Mr. Hazen will be tolearn that it is only the 
bad teachers who have bad boys in their schools! This 
doctrine of teachers’ depravity seems to locate the evil, 
and, instead of making the whole human race responsi- 
ble for the wickedness of the world, it is now clearly 
traceable to the schoolmasters and schoolmarms, who 





are the real cause of all our woes. Hereafter, when 


a boy-criminal ig arraigned in our courts, it will 


These names and this amount of wealth are a satis- only be necessary for him to turn State’s evidence, and 


tell who his last teacher was, whose treatment suggested 


Boston demanded retrenchment in the salaries of her the evil, and he will find an easy escape from his 


trouble, illustrating the doctrine of Qui facit per alium 


| facit per se in the imputation of guilt. We have it 
mously, to continue the salaries as fixed in 1878, after. 


now. Adams’ schoolmarm was in fault, and the sooner 


Colonel (Darwin) Parker helps us to find her among 


the protoplasmic elements of German pedagogy, the 
sooner shall we be able to solve this hitherto awful 
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mystery of the origin of evil. Just now, the evils of 
present society must cling to the schoolmen of a gener- 
ation gone. Hasten, then, the millenium of good teach- 
ers, when we shall all be good and happy, and not 
stand in such sore need of good supervisors. 








THE TEACHER’S NOTE- BOOK. 


There is a science of pedagogics, but a good deal 
that goes by the name of pedagogics is not science. 
Even the natural sciences, where the object of investi- 
gation is palpable to the sense, are vitiated by a chronic 
habit of splicing accurate knowledge of nature by guess- 
work, flinging suspension-bridges of theory across ugly 
crevasses of knowledge, and, often by a willful parade of 
the observer’s personality as the personification of sci- 
ence itself. It is so easy fora brusque, opinionated pro- 
fessor, of the materialistic type of mind, at a critical 
point in his investigations of nature, to stride to the 
front, clad in the shining armor of his own pet theory of 
the universe, brandish the war-club, raise the scientific 
war-whoop, and “deal” scientific “damnation round 
the land,” especially on every “theologian” who still 
entertains a lively faith that man is an immortal soul. 
Of course, the philosophic mind, even the imagination, 
as Tyndall affirms, has its place in building the fabric of 
natural science. But the soft brick in the*wall is in- 
variably the place where the observer’s theory,—a theory 
that too often represents an eccentric, personal bias,— 
is interjected at regular intervals into the solid masonry 
of reliable fact and accurate reasoning. 

Even more perilous is the undertaking to build up a 
true science of didactics. For here the subject is the 
most illusive of all, — the nature of a little child. If 
this infant were always to remain in infancy, the pro- 
cess of observation would be comparatively easy. But 
this little one, instead of being a finality, is really a 
boundless possibility. The teacher is tempted, at every 
step, to frame a theory of instruction on the assumption 
that the pupil is always to remain a mental and spirit- 
ual baby, with the same result as if a gardener should 
treat his rose-bush on the theory that the rose-bud was the 
end of itscreation, The point of danger in all our theories 
of primary instruction is here, — just how and when the 
soul of the little child, under the inspiration of God’s spirit 
within, and the excitement of nature and man without, 
begins to lift itself up toward the enchanted border- 
land of youth, with strange prophetic glimpses of a para- 
dise of manhood and womanhood beyond. The beset- 
ting delusion of our warm-hearted woman teachers, 
shut up to one grade of school-work, is to finish off the 
child in the year of his pupilage to themselves. So 
many of these show-classes in our city schools remind 
us of a company of children just arrayed in new spring 
suits, fitting like a skin, every one of which will burst 
its seams and become a fluttering ruin before little Jack 
or Jane is through the “tear” of the first summer 

month. It is very hard to find out the bottom facts of 
child-nature ; harder yet to ascertain how they connect 
with the larger life of youth, and develop into the ma- 
tured realities of human nature. And the temptation 
to splice the ascertained facts with easy-going theories, 
to throw fairy bridges over bottomless abysses, and to 
Project the pedagogic personality into the midst of ob- 
servation and speculation like’a granite monument tow- 
ering above a flower-garden, is prodigious. We rarely 
hear an essay on instruction, even from a famous teacher, 
in which the science of the matter does not come to a 
sudden stop, and the pedagogue himself put down his 
foot and force the discussion to a challenge of his own 
personality. This is not because superior teachers are 
narrower or more obstinate than others; but, partly, 
because the number of superior professional teachers is 
limited, and, largely, because of the enormous difficulty 
of gathering, classifying, and reasoning from reliable 
facts concerning that standing miracle of God’s work- 
manship, a little child, 


_ 


ful teacher; only provoke her to more accurate observa- 
tion, more careful reasoning, and more complete self- 
sacrifice in keeping herself from being fatally mixed up 
with her theory of instruction. We feel more earnestly 
every day, that what we want is a larger body of re- 
liable facts about childhood, gathered by all classes of 
teachers, in all sorts of schools, in every part of our 
country. There was never a set of schools so rich in 
materials for observation of childhood as ours, including 
as they do the most vigorous representative children of 
all races, nationalities, and conditions of society. Every 
American teacher should keep her note-book beside her 
Bible, and record the experience of the day with every 
class of children as carefully as if she “ kissed the book,” 
on oath, at the conclusion of the record. What a valu- 
able library might be put into the hands of the Boston 
sub-committee of supervisors of primary schools, were 
four hundred primary teachers of Boston moved to re- 
cord their daily observation and pass up their note-books 
once a month! We fancy Parker, Mason, and Knee- 
land rejoicing over such a feast of the raw material of 
pedagogic science like a group of New Orleans epicures 
around a platter of “red snapper.” What a vitality 
would be given to our monthly teachers’ associations ; the 
county, State, and even National conventions of teachers, 
were its central exercise a tabulated statement, by acom- 
petent committee, of the contents of sueh a library of 
teacher’s note-books. Even the great Northwestern 
snow-storm of last week did not come down in drifts, 
but only in flakes. And what we want, just now, for 
the revision of American pedagogy is a continuous 
storm of teacher’s note-books; even if some of them 
fall like hail-stones on the bald craniums of pretentious 
pedagogues, cracking the skull to let in a little refresh- 
ing light, air, and moisture upon a fossil brain. Such a 
revival among the teachers would reconstruct our sci- 
ence of teaching, and mightily modify the methods, 
even of older lands. 








DRIFT. 


— Mr. Brooks Adams, a member of the Adams family, and 
of the Boston School Board, stated that he believed the salaries 
of the teachers should be reduced; but, in view of the fact that 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars had asked that the 
salaries be not touched, he should vote for non-reduction. A 


prudent conclusion, truly, in view of the fact that capital 
votes, and, in some men’s minds, outweighs brains. 


— Boston has taught the teachers of the country a lesson,— 
that the great capitalists are on the side of a fair compensation 
to the profession. The petition of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of solid gold is a powerful argument on the side of non- 
reduction, as well as non-repudiation. Wealth is conserva- 
tive, and it demands conservation. Wealth is the product of 
educated skill and toil, and it will aid in the preservation of 
that which produced it. Wrongly used, wealth is a tyrant; in 
the hands of good men, itis asource of strength and a blessing 
to society. Boston teachers have reason to thank the capital- 


ists of Boston that they have remembered the public schools, 
and the capitalists of Boston have reason to thank heaven that 
they were once pupils in her public schools. 


— The following are some points that were brought out at 
the recent meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association: 
The great purpose of all education is mental development. 
Acquisition of skill and knowledge is only a secondary consid- 
eration, but in the pursuit of mental development only prac- 
tical means should be used. Arithmetic is beneficial as it is 
productive of exact thinking. Reading is often made a bar- 
rier to, rather than a bearer of, thought. Promotions should 
be made on the basis of mental strength, the use of examina- 
tions being to test the ability of the teacher. Know the mind 
of the pupil and the subject-matter to be taught, and you need 
no method. Thegreat purpose of all school-work is to develop 
habits. When teachers become artisans rather than trades- 
men, the millenium of school-work will be at hand. To keep 
dull pupils from being discouraged, never discourage them. 
Keep a slow boy busy, and he will advance surely. Don’t 
hurry him; let the boy’s mind grow. An honest man is the 
noblest work of God, but a good school director is the most 
difficult and the rarest work of God. The memorizing of gems 
of literature is an excellent school exercise. It is historieal in 
character, embracing short biographies of the authors, which 
is the soul of history. The best thoughts of the best authors 


are found in these gems, and are a power for good in forming 


selection will last through life. The practice cultivates a good 
taste in literature, and a distaste for that of a trashy order. 
Children take great interest in literary gems, and from good 
reading memorized we have right thinking. It is not neces- 
sary that a great deal of this work be done. Eight lines a day, 


continued through the course, would furnish a rich fund to 
draw upon in after-life. In most schools between 60 and 70 
per cent. of the time is devoted to the study of arithmetic. So 
disproportionate an amount of time could be diminished in 
behalf of the study of literature with profit to both exercises. 








BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


SUPT. SEAVER’S FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. Seaver entered upon the duties of his office Dec. 1, 1880; 
consequently his report does not deal largely with the actual 
condition of the schools, or the efficiency of the work of the 
school officers and teachers. Of the value of the radical re- 
forms introduced relating to administration, instruction, and 
supervision, the superintendent’s judgment may be obtained 
from the following statements : 


“Some of these changes have already been justified by their fruits; 
others, no less promising, will require time, and, perhaps, further legisla- 
tion fora fall development of results. Radical changes in a large and 
complex system of administration like that of our schools, are pretty sure 
to be attended by difficulties, which, if neglected, may impair success. 
The strain put upon the system may have dislocated some of the parts, or 
the new machinery may not work harmoniously with the old; hence the 
need, it may be, of relief or readjustment here and there. This, of itself, 
neither implies failure, nor invites retreat in the way of reform; it only 
suggests strengthening for further progress.” 


As to the real position of our schools compared with that of 
forty years ago, the superintendent agrees with all well-advised 
men that, in the selection of studies, methods of teaching, 
modes of discipline, the health and physical well-being of the 
pupils, and the moral tone and influence of the teachers, the 
schools have made essential progress. 
Mr. Seaver compliments the teachers of Boston on their 
earnest and praiseworthy efforts for self-improvement, and 
refers to the various Saturday courses of lessons, lectures, and 
discussions, which are well attemded by large numbers of 
teachers. 

SUPERVISION, 
“Where theré are many workers there must be a head to direct and 
control the work. It would be vain to expect from the undirected and 
unaided efforts of the multitude of teachers in many schools a degree of 
success that might well be expected from a single teacher, or the few 
teachers in a single school. To secure the best results on a large scale, 
there must be a unity of purpose and a unity of method, and these come 
only from proper supervision. Here is the field in which the superin- 
tendent and the supervisors find their most important work. In the act- 
ual management of the echools, of course, they are not expected to inter- 
fere; but in respect to methods of instruction they are intrusted with the 
important duty of suggesting and promoting all needed improvements.”’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 

“ There are many who look upon the supplementary reading, not as an 
added branch of study, but as a promising means of adding new interest to 
studies already familiar. What history, or geography, or natural science 
might gain by this means is obvious enough. Language-lessons, — that is, 
instruction and practice in oral statement and written composition,—may 
also derive much assistance Yrom well-chosen reading-matter used in the 
right way. By reading that which awakens thought, quickens the imag- 
ination, or moves the feelings, the pupils are at once both prepared and 
prompted to use their powers of expression. 


THE SUPPLY OF READING MATTER TO THE SCHOOLS BY 
OUR PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
“ It is suggested that the pupils of the high schools and the older pupils 
of the grammar schools might be supplied more economically, and yet in 
more abundant variety by the public library than by the school committee. 
** It is well known that an interesting trial of a plan has been going on 
in the Wells School for more than a year past, and that two or three 
other schools have begun in the same way. The master of the Wells 
School has, from time to time, received from the public library sets of 
books large enough to allow one copy to each member of his class, These 
he has been allowed to keep as long as he needed them. Once a week the 
pupils are allowed to take the books home, and read thirty or forty pages 
in place of preparing their “home lesson.”” The next day the master 


spends an hour in going over with them what they have read. It is a 
most pleasant and profitable exercise, and the results have been very 
tifying, not to the master alone, but to the many visitors drawn thither 
the novelty of the thing.” 


Mr. Seaver speaks of the new Latin and English High 
School building as an agent of great good to education, and 
refers to the need of further equipments in the departments of 
drawing and gymnastics. 


METHODS OF SUPERVISION. 

“ The distribution of duties amongst the supervisors might be in some 
respects changed for the better. By the regulations, as they now stand, 
the superintendent is directed to designate three supervisors, who shall 
be placed in charge of the primary schools. The other three, of course, 
confine their work to the grammar and high schools. There is, conse- 
quently, but little work in which all the supervisors have a common in- 
terest and responsibility. The practical result is, that they work as two 
distinct boards, havin; duties, and holding dissimilar relations to 
the schools. ‘This is fast the reverse of what should be. The Board of 
Supervisors should not be a h eous, but a homogeneous body. 
For, unless the supervisors are to act as mere assistants to the superin- 
tendent,—to do his bidding in all things, and give advice only when asked, 
—it is important that they should be able to take counsel together as to the 
best methods to pursue in doing their work.” 








Tue MUTUAL PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF Boston.—Es- 
tablished for professional men and women. See advertise- 








But this difficulty should not discourage the thought- 


the morals and manners of children. The influence of such 


ment in THz JOURNAL, April 21. The good thing is coming. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLISH Lessons FoR ENGLISH PEoPpLEe. By Rev. Edwin 
A. Abbott, M.A., Head-master of the City of London School; 
and J. R. Seeley, M.A., Professor of Modern Greek in the 
Univ. of Cambridge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


The publishers have earned the gratitude of American teach- 
ers and students by publishing this admirable work, prepared 
by eminent English educators. It is intended to aid students 
who, having a knowledge of English grammar and of English 
idioms, yet need to be taught how to speak and write with 
taste and exactness. We heartily endorse the ideas of the 
authors in regard to the use of words. There is danger, and 
in this country a constant tendency, to write ‘‘ poetic prose,” 
—of thinking it better to use “‘steed”’ or “‘ charger”’ instead 
of “horse,” “ire’’ instead of ‘‘ anger,” ete. In trying to 
avoid “tautology,” simplicity and plainness are constantly 
sacrificed. What harm in using a good plain word twice on 
the same page? Fine writing tends to obscurity. To be able 
to use the right word in the right place is an accomplishment 
too rarely gained in our American schools. To help to over- 
come some of these dangers and difficulties is the object of the 
first three parts of this book. The First Part deals with the 
Vocabulary, Synonyms, the processes of Definition and Elim- 
ination, fully illustrated by examples. The Second Part deals 
with Diction, illustrates the distinction between the Diction of 
Prose and that of Poetry, and concludes with a valuable 
chapter on Simile and Metaphor. Metre is the subject of the 
Third Part. The Fourth Part treats of the different styles of 
Composition, the appropriate subjects for each, and the proper 
arrangement of the subject-matter. An Appendix added gives 
some wise suggestions on Errors in Reasoning; and questions 
on the text have been added at the end of the book to enable 
the student to test his knowledge, and would serve an excel- 
lent purpose as examination-questions on English Composition. 
It is a book we heartily commend to teachers and students. 








Hanp-Booxs For Youne Teacuers. I. First Steps. By 
H. B. Buckham, A.M., Principal of the Buffalo State Nor- 
mal School. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 75 cents. 


The author says truly that “‘ teaching is a fine art, which, 
like other fine arts, so depends on a multitude of details that 
the neglect of any one of them spoils the effect of the whole, 
and robs even genius of half its power.’’ In the spirit of this 
axiomatic truth, the author deals with the important little 
things which every inexperienced young teacher should 
know in order to manage and teach properly. In his first 
chapter he presents some sensible suggestions on the outfit for 
teaching, such as relate to a thorough knowledge of subjects, 
knowledge of the pupils to be trained, ability to adapt instruc- 
tion; these wise hints, plainly given, are followed by directions 
on the general plan of school work, supplemented by advice 
about all the particulars of management and routine school 
duties. Itis a valuable little manual, and will be helpful es- 
pecially to the beginners in the profession. We are glad to 
know that Mr. Buckham intends to publish other numbers 
soon, the next treating of recitations, records, etc. Mr. Bar- 
deen is doing the educational public good service by his excel- 
lent publications. 





Tue Dutizs or Women. A Course of Lectures. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. Authorized Edition. Boston: George H. 
Ellis, 141 Franklin street. Price, $1.50. 


These six lectures were delivered about a year since in Lon- 
don, by the author, who has been for nearly a quarter of a 
century deeply interested in what is called the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Movement,”’ and has ably pleaded for the higher education of 
her sex for their admission to university privileges, for pro- 
tection of the property of married women, — for the extended 
employment of women and their entrance into some of the 
professions, notably the medical profession,—and for extension 
of the parliamentary suffrage to women possessed of the requi- 
site property qualification. She argues with great ability for the 
advancement of women, as offering the best hope for the moral 
and spiritual interests of humanity. She compliments English 
and American gentlemen for their chivalrous conduct toward 
women, but says what true women want is justice, not favor. 
Her strongest appeal is to women themselves. The introdue- 
tory lecture is upon the general duties of women. In the 
second lecture she discusses personal duty under the three 
heads,—Religious, Personal, and Social Duty. In the third 
the duties of women as mothers, daughters, etc. In the fourth 
she presents the natural and artificial obligations of the mar- 
riage contract. In the fifth she considers them as members of 
society; and in the final lecture eloquently urges her claims as 
a citizen of the State. It is a book we hope all good women 
will read. It presents a high ideal, and urges them to be the 
very best, purest, and truest adherents to duty in all the rela- 
tions of life, 


Aspects oF GERMAN CULTURE. By Granville Stanley Hall 
a tote hayret ap | Lecturer on ‘Contemporary Ger- 
an Philosophers and on ° ton: J 
Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50. — wate 
This valuable collection of papers was first published in the 
Nation, mostly as letters from Berlin and Leipsic during the 
years 1878-80. The impression made by the author in his 


“Harvard Lectures on Pedagogy,” in Boston, which have 
been briefly reported in Tue JoURNAL from week to week, has 
been highly favorable. He is regarded as possessing one of 
the soundest and clearest philosophical minds this country has 
heard upon the lecture platform. This work proves him to 
be an entertaining writer on philosophical subjects. He was 
a keen observer for five years as a post-graduate student in 
Germany; and, while these letters are of a somewhat frag- 
mentary character, they show him to be an original thinker. 
The papers on “‘ The Muscular Perception of Space,”’ “‘ Laura 
Bridgman,”’ “‘ The Perception of Color,’’ ‘‘The German Sci- 
ence,” and others like the “‘ Note, on Hegel,”’ indicate unusual 
power of analysis. It is a book all American students of Ger- 
man philosophy and thought will enjoy. 





Tue Gosrpet History. A Complete Chronological Narra- 
tive woven from the Text of the Four Evangelists. With 
Notes, original and selected, and Indexes. By James R. 
Gilmore (*‘ Edmund Kirke’’), author of The Life of Jesus, 
According to His Original Biographers ; and Rev, Lyman 
Abbott, D.D., author of Jesus of Nazereth: His Life and 
Teachings, New Testament Commentaries etc. 16mo, 840 
pp cloth, red edges. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

rice, $1.75. 

This book will be a valuable aid to the study of the life of 
Christ. Each page is headed with a title giving the topic of 
the page. Under the text are placed the notes, which present 
the ideas of the most eminent christian writers of the past 
eighteen centuries. ‘‘ The passages chosen are those which look 
at truth in its moral and spiritual aspects, not in its abstract 
and doctrinal relations; and the aim has been not only to en- 
lighten the intellect, but to quicken the conscience and purify 
the heart.’”’ And in his Introduction Dr. Abbott says of 
them: ‘‘ They are selected from many sources. They are not, 
therefore, always consistent with each other. In some in- 
stances the contrasted views of different commentators have 
been given together, leaving the reader to compare and choose 
between them, — an admirable plan to stimulate thought and 
study. They are sometimes explanatory, sometimes spiritual, 
occasionally critical. They are selected from a very wide 
range,—not only of commentators and theological writers, but 
from authorsin other fields of literature.’’ 

The study for this work represents many years of patient 
labor; the actual preparation of it, about two years. The 
plan pursued in arranging the work has been to embody every 
teaching and every statement of fact in the four gospels but 
once, employing the exact language of the authorized version, 
dividing the work into sections, giving in side lines the central 
thought, and at the top of the page the exact chapters and verses 
that make up the matter of the page, and to arrange the whole 
in chronological order, making a complete, connected narra- 
tive of the life of Christ. A book that will be welcomed by 
all who study the New Testament. 





PRACTICAL ETiquETTE. By ‘‘N. C.’’ With a chapter on 
Business Correspondence, and Applications for Positions, 
etc., by the editor of the Practical Teacher. Chicago : 
W. L. Klein & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


In this neat little manual are found, in a brief and compre- 
hensive form, the rules regulating social intercourse in good 
society. The first chapter is devoted to general hints, all of 
which areexcellent. The general rules for conversation, dress, 
marriage, and domestic etiquette are grouped‘in the second 
chapter. Instructions relating to introductions, calls and cards, 
visiting, street etiquette, and traveling, comprise the third chap- 
ter. Chapter four is devoted to dinners, lunches, habits at ta- 
ble, and evening parties. Admirable rules of politeness for 
young children are also given in this chapter. Directions con- 
cerning writing letters, notes of invitation, acceptances and re- 
grets, etc., are furnished in the fifth chapter. School-room 
etiquette and forms of correspondence, applications, etc., are 
given in the sixth and seventh chapters. All of the hints and 
directions given are sensible and valuable to all who desire to 


know the rules of good breeding, and mingle properly in 
society. 


GEoNnoMY; or, How Worlds were Made, and Mountains and 
Continents Raised and Placed as They Are. Consisting of a 
new and simple system of Physical Geography and Astron- 
omy. By S. Stanley Grimes, Councilor-at-Law. Chicago: 
Henry A. Sumner & Co. 


This is a portion of the much larger book entitled The Prob- 
lems of Creation, issued by the same publishers. In the pres- 
ent form students and others interested especially in astron- 
omy, physical geography, and geology, can secure at a small 
cost the views of the able author concerning these important 
topics. The origin of these essays was in acompany of friends, 
who styled themselves a ‘Scientific Tribunal,” and who as- 
sumed the task of discussing questions of priority in discoy- 
eries and advances in science, By arrangement, two gentle- 
men debated the problems,—one raised objections and elicited 
explanations, and the other, who had made himself acquainted 
with the views of the essays, defended them. The topics con- 
sidered were, ‘‘ The Origin of Matter,” “‘Cause of Gravita- 
tion,” “ Origin of the Solar System,” “The Creation of the 
Oceans and Continents,” and “‘ Creation of Mountains.” Dia- 
grams with explanations are appended, showing the idea! views 








of the author. The problems and the ideas 
calculated to challenge thought and discussion. sigheateae, 


ConsTIPATION: Plainly Treated, and Relieved Without the 
Use of Drugs. By Joseph F. Edwards, M.D., author of 
How a Person Threatened or Afflicted with Bright’s Disease 
Ought to Live. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price, 


75 cents. 
This is a little volume which should be in the hands of every 


person who values good health. It contains the essence of 
good sense, and teaches how to sustain the function of the stom- 
ach and bowels in a proper condition. Constipation is the ori- 
gin of more misery than can be estimated or expressed, and 
the rules laid down in this little manual, if observed, would 
benefit thousands who now suffer in secret from causes easily 
corrected by proper attention and care. We commend this 
book to all; it teaches how to care for the health in diet, and 
attention to the demands of nature. 


Is Darwin Riaut? or, The Origin of Man. By Wiliiam 
Denton, author of Our Planet, Soul of Things, Genesis and 
Geology, etc. Wellesley, Mass.: Denton Publishing Co. 


Mr. Denton, in this volume, states his well-known argu- 
ments on the origin of man. He endeavors to show that his 
theory of man’s natural origin is more consistent than the 
theories of Darwin, Huxley, and others of the natural-selec- 
tion school. He lays great stress upon his knowledge of the 
spiritual in the universe and in man, gained by his own inves- 
tigations in mesmerism, spiritualism, and psychometry. He 
denies the miraculous origin of man, and affirms the propo- 
sition that ‘‘ man, animals, and vegetables are the product of 
spontaneous generation and progressive development,’’ and 
that there is no evidence that there was any direct creative 
act on this planet. Twenty-two years ago, in a discussion with 
Mr. Denton, President Garfield took the negative, and we pre- 
sume he has not essentially changed his views since. Certain 
it is, most thoughtful scholars of science and philosophy are of 
the same opinion still. 








PRACTICAL Puonics. A comprehensive study of Pronuncia- 
tion, forming a complete guide to the study of the Element- 
ary Sounds of the English Language, and containing Three 
Thousand Words of difficult a with Diacritical 
Marks according to Webster’s Dictionary. By E. V. DeGraff, 
A.M., Supt. of Schools, Patterson, N. J.; conductor of 
teachers’ institutes, and author of School-Room Guide, 
School-Room Song Budget, School-Room Chorus, etc. Syr- 
acuse: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 75 cents. 


The book before us is the latest, and, in many respects, the 
best of the manuals prepared for this purpose. The directions 
for teaching elementary sounds are explicit and simple, and 
the diacritical marks are numerous, the obscure vowels being 
marked as well as the accented ones. The drill exercises at 
the close of the book have been carefully selected. This man- 
ual is not like others, —a simple reference-book. It is meant 
for careful study and drill, and is especially adapted to class use, 





AMERICAN ACADEMY Notes, 1881. With Illustratiozs of 
many of the Principal Pictures in the Fifty-sixth Annual 
Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, New York. 
Edited by Charles M. Kurtz. Published by special permis- 
sion. New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. Price, 35 cents. 


These notes are of great interest to lovers of art. They are 
descriptions of the pictures rather than criticisms on them. 
They furnish sketches and pictorial illustrations, with quota- 
tions from legend, poem, or passage of history, ete., which the 
pictures represent. It is a valuable record of the Exhibition 
of 1881, and will be found very convenient and useful to visitors. 





CHIPS FROM THE WHITE HovseE; or, Selections from the 
Speeches, Conversations, Diaries, Letters, and other Writings, 
of all the Presidents of the United States. Compiled by 
Jeremiah Chaplin. Boston: D. Lothrop&Co. Price, $1.50. 


This is a handsome volume of 500 pages, in which are brought 
together some of the most important utterances of the twenty 
presidents of the United States, taken from speeches, ad- 
dresses, public documents, and private correspondence. The 
contents are chronologically arranged, the names of the differ- 
ent presidents following each other in consecutive order from 
Washington to Garfield. Each chapter is prefaced by a brief 
synopsis of the life and services of its subject, and most of the 
extracts are dated, with brief explanations of the circumstan- 
ces under which they were written. The work, in fact, is a 
hand-book from which the reader may learn more of the real 
characters of the men who form the subject of its contents 
than from any other single volume of which we have knowl- 
edge. Selections are madé with admirable judgment, and with 
the purpose of showing not only the peculiar political opinions 
of the writers, but their social and domestic characteristics, 
Aside from its interest, the volume is invaluable as a conven- 
ient book of reference for the student, young or old, of Amer- 
ican history. It is printed in clear, large type, is tastefully 
and strongly bound, and is supplemented by a very full index, 


THe WorRKS ok WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. New York: 

American Book Exchange. 

The following plays are being issued in separate pamphlets, 
price three cents each: The Tempest, Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, 
As You Like It, King John, King Henry V., ‘King Rich- 
Richard IIL, King Henry VIII., Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
Cesar, Macbeth, Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, Antony and 








Cleopatra. These plays are in paper covers, and the type is 
clear and distinct. Who cannot have a Shakespeare ? 
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Educators in Council. 


MIDDLESEX CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





TWENTY -EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Association met at the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Friday, April 8; Prest. Ephraim Hunt, presiding. 

After a business meeting of directors, reading of journal, 
etc., an able paper was read on the topic, ‘‘ Teachers can do 
more for themselves and for Education than Committees and 
Legislatures can do for Them,’’ by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of 


Boston. 
Requisites of a Good Teacher. 

Mr. Dickinson said that to teach well required a sound body, 
a good mind, an extensive knowledge of things, some acquaint- 
ance with the laws that control the faculties in their efforts 
after truth and strength, special training, some experience, 
and unlimited enthusiasm. The first and last of these requi- 
sites of a good teacher are, for the most part, the gifts of 
Nature; the remainder are acquisitions. But whether they are 
the direct gifts of God or the products of human labor, they 
are all necessary to good results. The body is supposed to be 


the instrument that the mind uses in performing all those acts 
which terminate on external things, or on any kind of things 
that may hold objective relations. 

The teacher, then, should strive for a sound body, with as 
much fidelity as for sound learning and good methods. The 
amount of service should have some well-defined and matural 
limits, inasmuch as school-teachirg is the most exhaustive 
labor known. The Wr peri of good work are strength, 
courage, and an abundance good material. The teacher 
needs for his work sympathy, as an expression of harmony 
with his directors and co-workers. He must know the objects 
for which the school is organized, and its relations to social 
and public life. The philosophy of teaching should be under- 
stood, that it may determine practice. If his principles 
are false, his methods cannot be true. A teacher increases in 
value rapidly as soon as he begins to study his work with ref- 
erence to its results on the minds and character of his pupils. 
He becomes a philosopher as soon as he begins to study the 
nature of his pupils and the principles out of which his theories 
and practice come. But the highest success, however, re- 
quires that he add to health, knowledge, and to training, an 
irresistible enthusiasm ; not that mere animal feeling which 
expresses itself in blusters, without regard to any rational 
cause for its existence, but that deep, stirring emotion which 
arises from an overmastering perception and love of the truth. 
Such a feeling as led Socrates to forget his sleep and his food 
whenever he found opportunity to teach to others the nature of 
virtue, the definition of temperance, or the reasons for belief 
in the immortality of the soul. 


Mr. Lambert’s Paper. 

“‘The Atmosphere of the School-room,’’ was the subject of 
a paper by Supt. W. H. Lambert, of Malden. Mr. Lambert’s 
paper was a practical and fitting sequel to Mr. Dickinson’s 
philosophic discussion, and so en a desire was expressed 
for its publication, that we shall print it in the next issue of 
Tue JOURNAL. We withold an abstract for this reason. 

“Motives to Study,’’ was discussed by Supt. J. T. Prince, 
of Waltham. 

“Common Sense in Common Schools,’”’ by William A. 
Spinney of Newton, closed the morning session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon exercises opened by the election of the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: Prest.—John T. Prince, 
of Waltham. Vice-Prests.—L. E. Leland, of Newton; Silas 
Peabody, of Lexington; Mary E. Drew, of Lowell; E. A. H. 
Allen, of Sherborn; and George L. Baxter, of Somerville, 
Ex. Com.—W. H. Lambert, of Malden; Mary L. Stinchfield, 
of Reading; Lizzie Jennings, of Concord; B. F. Morrison, of 
Medford; and A. J. Freeman, of Arlington. Sec. and Treas. 
—B. W. Drake, of Waltham. 

. After which, Superintendent Seaver, of Boston, gave a prac- 
tical talk on ‘* The Cultivation of the Pupil’s Judgment, or a 
Proper Respeet for his Impulses and Sense of Justice.” He 
illustrated his topic by ae how two teachers treated two 
boys who came to school with their pockets full of marbles, 
and by chance spilled them on the floor. He urged the exer- 
cise of good judgment, a sense of right, and a desire to put 
oneself in another’s place in the treatment of all pupils. 

“ The Professional Character of the Teacher,”’ by Prof. G. 
S. Hall, of Somerville, was a discussion which covered some 
of the main points presented in his Harvard course of lectures 
on Pedagogy. His main plea was for a profession founded on 
& philosophic study of the laws of mind as developed in child- 


nature, Pestalozzi’s maxim, ‘‘ Let us study the child,” should 
be that of every true teacher. Psychology is the real founda- 
tion of all good teaching. 


“ School-work. 
Hints on School-work’’ were given by Superintendent 
Cogswell, of Cambridge, in which he showed how teachers 
could easily supplement their arithmetics by large numbers of 
examples, without the use of extra problem-books or other 
- The following practical notes were given as to reading, 
me written word should become to the child the same as the 


Directions in 
well as by s 


spoken 
Writing. Teachers should give directions in writing as 
i Scholars should be required a part of the time 


Requests in Wi " 
to make their requests in writing. 
Parts of stories should be written on the black- 
from day to day. 


board, to be continued 





Silent Reading. Complete stories and interesting information should 
be abundant in the school-room for silent reading. 

epormentary Reading. Schools should be supplied with supplementary 
reading-matter. When cities and towns neglect to provide it, the teacher 
should plan some inexpensive way to get it. 

Three Books. Three books of a kind can be used to advantage, — two 
on sie sepeeeats ond one for A sonanee. 

ingle Pieces on 8. ngle pieces cut into paragraphs and pasted 
on cards will be found even more convenient than Reais. . 

Home Reading. Teachers should call the attention of their pupils to 
books for home reading. A list of books suited to the age and capacity of 
the children should be in every school-room. 

Daily Bulletin. A daily bulletin prepared by the scholars will lead to 
the reading of newspapers. 

Select Pieces of Poetry or Prose. At the beginning of each term one or 
more pieces of poetry or prose should be selected to be learned and recited 
from week to week. 

Record of Behavior. A separate e in a blank-book should be as- 
signed to each pupil, and a record of his behavior, more especially of his 
bad behavior, should be kept. 

Ridicule and Sarcasm. Asa means of discipline ridicule and sarcasm 
should not be used. The practice is an evil one ; it engenders bitter feel- 
ing towards the teacher, and destroys his influence for good. 


Prest. Hunt’s Protest. 

President Hunt was unwilling that such a suggestion as that 
relating to record of behavior, should be acted upon by young 
teachers as sound doctrince without a vigorous protest from at 
least one member. Had all teachers the self possession and 


judgment of the author of the hint, it might be safe to adopt 
it; but with average human nature itis quite otherwise, and so 
weinsist that the vastly better plan for teacher and pupil would 
be to say, ‘‘ more especially of his good behavior.”’ 

The catalogue of school crimes possible to childhood is al- 
ready something fearful in extent to every lover of children, 
and to be on the gui vive to record the known, and magnify 
the new ways of trangession, would not only be disastrous 
morally to the teacher, but would in a short time reduce the 
inalienable right of the pupil to the involuntary actions of his 
physical organs, and we are not sure that some repression of 
their normal action would be attempted by the very zealous. 

But what a fine field for the culture of the higher virtues, 
and what discoveries might be made in minor ethics, if teachers 
would study with greatest diligence to find excellence to con- 
duct in their pupils, and make a record of them. What an 
inspiration to noble wens if we could justly appreciate the 
heroic sacrifices often made by the pupil, but as often passed 
unnoticed by the busy teacher. could we make a true record of 
the praise due to special efforts to withstand temptations to 
play truant, neglect lessons for home pleasures, and the thou- 
sand-and-one attractions that interest the active minds of 
children, and draw them so powerfully from the performance 
of what they have been drilled to consider school duties instead 
of agreeable diversions in the pursuit of knowledge. 

No; let the bad fade away in the light of good deeds, from 
memory of teacher and pupil, and let the gloom of the fu- 
ture be exterminated by the bright hopes born of the cheerful 

resent. Supt. Cogswell’s own sense of justice and inex- 

austible kindness of heart never dreamed of the baneful in- 
fluence this hint might give to injudicious teachers. 

The Association then adjourned: 





ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


This the oldest teachers’ association of New England met at 
Newburyport, Friday, April 8, and its sessions were attended 
by large numbers of teachers and people. 

An address of welcome by Mayor Couch was gracefully re- 
sponded to by Prest. J. N. Ham, of Peabody. In referring to 
the history of the city where the Association was in session, he 
said: ‘‘ The bare names of the sons and daughters of Newbury- 
port, illustrious as teachers, authors, poets, jurists, divines, 
reformers, scientists, statesmen, and warriors, would fill a 
volume, You will pardon me if I call to mind a few of the 
illustrious names that adorn the pages of this city’s history. 
Among her teachers are Nicholas Pike, the author of the first 
arithmetic published in America, and for which he received 
the commendation of Washington; and Michael Walsh, author 
of the second arithmetic published in this country; Albert 
Pike, George Lunt; W. W. Wells, the grammarian; Eben F. 
Stearns, Wm. C. Todd; and the preacher, author, soldier, and 
teacher, Col. T. W. Higginson. Among its leading jurists are 
Theophilus Parsons and Caleb Cushing, whose fame has long 
since outgrown State lines and national boundaries. Here 
died that wonderful preacher, Geo. Whitfield, while on 
his seventh visit to America, Not less cherished and revered 


lifted up his voice so powerfully and unflinchingly in behalf of 
human freedom, Wm. Lloyd Garrison. A galaxy of names 
scarcely less brilliant follows after, as Robert Treat Paine, 
Greenleaf, Bradbury, the Lowells, Wilde, Thatcher, Hannah 
F. Gould, Wm. W. Caldwell, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. 
E. Vale Smith, Mrs. Geo, Lee, Mrs. Greenleaf, Mrs. Crocker, 
Mrs. Porter, Sarah A. Emery, James Parton, etc.” 


After some routine business, Miss M. F. Raymond, of 
Haverhill, read a thoughtful paper on ‘‘ The Teacher’s Quali- 
fications,’”’ in which she urged an acquaintance with the best 
educational literature as the sine qua non of efficient work. 
She thought that a daily paper was one of the essentials of a 
progressive teacher’s study, and added this to the catalogue of 
standard professional literature. 

Professor Osbun, whose very valuable articles appear in 
Tue JOURNAL from week to week, gave a model exercise in 


Physics, which was most intensely practical and valuable. 
The professor’s work everywhere shows him to be a teacher of 
remarkable merit. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The afternoon session was opened by a paper of unusual 
merit, by Superintendent Small, of Salem, a full abstract of 
which will appear in a future issue of THz JOURNAL. 
Colonel Parker, of Boston, followed in a discussion, and said 
that he wanted more love in our public schools between teach- 





ers and pupils. When a child first enters the school-room, re- 





among the sons of Newburyport is the memory of him who/j 








ceive him with open arms and a loving heart; make him feel 
that you are his friend. The poorer the child, the more dirty 
and ragged and forsaken he has been, look down through the 
dirt and rags to his inmost soul, and give him a more hearty 
reception. 

The speaker said that in a well-trained school a large dog 
might enter without being noticed. [Enter “ Don,’’ the big 
dog owned by Captain Cross, causing much merriment.] You 
must continue to make our school-rooms as pleasant as our 
homes. We can get thought, and we can give thought. Not 
one thing can be left out without damage to theother. You 


can train the hand as well as the thought. You can teach a 
child to talk with a pencil as well as with the tongue. Let 
the teacher take a vocabulary of words, and be careful and 
take only those words which are commonly used. , Write 
these words upon the blackboard, and let your scholars copy 
them upon their slates. If you have not got any blackboardg, 
tease your committee until they get them. Then you not only 
teach the child to read and write, but you teach him to become 
familiar with all the words in common use. Some may think 
it would be dull work for the scholars. Itis not so, Chil- 
dren never tire of doing ager that they do well, and if 
they are trained properly they will never lose their interest. 
Never allow a child to write a word wrong if you can possibly 
avoid it. Train them, when they have a word to caetl und do 
not know how to spell it, to ask how such a word is spelt; 
then let another scholar write it upon the blackboard; the 
guage can copy it, and by so doing can learn to spell 
aright. 
he speaker said that Professor Cogswell, of Cambridge, 

used to cut pictures out of papers and show them to the schol- 
ars, and then let them write a story about the pictures. Now 
when a child presents his first composition do not receive him 
with a cold sneer; do not say that it is not right; encourage 
the child; let him know that you appreciate his effort with his 
composition; work always for the interest of your scholars, 
and when four years have passed the pupils will be able to 
repay you for your trouble and care by the great improvement 
they have made. And you, too, can feel proud in thinkin 
that you have laid foundations for those children’s lives, an 
started them on in the world, fine young men and women. 

Colone! Parker, in conclusion, said he would answer any ques- 
tion that any one wished to ask. A gentleman from an ad- 
joining town asked the speaker if he was in the country, and 
had almost fifty girls and boys to teach, if he would teach 
them all together. Colonel Parker said he should first find out 
the mental calibre of each one of the scholars, and then group 
them together. The speaker said he did not believe in bad 
boys or bad girls. If boys were bad it was because the teach- 
ers were bad. He said boys were put into the schools and 
famished, and then they rebelled, the same as he did when he 
was a boy, and he didn’t blame them. What makes these boys 
bad is that they come from poor homes where nothing but 
oaths are heard. He claimed that with good, kind-hearted 
teachers such can be made good boys, 


Mr. Hagar’s Address. 


The next speaker was Professor Hagar, of the Normal School 
at Salem, Professor Hagar said that it was pretty evident 
that Colonel Parker’s language had hit somewhere. He had 
whipped his horse to get him‘to go, but the horse went too 
far. The speaker said he believed with the Colonel in regard 
to the elementary teaching in ourschools. Evidently children 
will think as quick with their fingers as they will with their 
minds. He did not doubt that in Essex County there were 
some grammar schools where the scholars could not write acom- 
position. He considered that this matter of composition was 
of immense importance. He did not believe that every child 
could be made good by the best of teachers. He asked, if par- 
ents could not control their own children, if it was expected 
that a teacher could take fifty of them and make all good. 

He said he believed in love. He had had a young lady 


leave his school who obtained a situation as teacher of a 
school just out of Boston. She came to see him before 
she took her school, and in the course of conversation 
she told him she should never punish any of her scholars. 
The young lady took her school, was introduced to the schol- 
ars by the committeeman, and was then left alone with her 
charge. As soon as the committee left the fun commenced. 
The air was filled with books and slates, and the scholars en- 
oyed themselves for about an hour. Then the young teacher 
thought if she ever intended to strike, now was the time; and 
she did strike, and all whocould not sit down laid down. Or- 
der was restored, and to-day she has as well-disciplined a 
school as any in the State. Could she have done that by love 
alone ? I leave it to your careful consideration. Some teach- 
ers are troubled because their scholars do not reach that high 
standard which they expected them to attain. If two pupils 
come to my school from the same teacher, —one reads well, 
writes well, does well; the other is dull, cannot write well. 
Is that teacher to blame because both of those pupils were not 
perfect ? Not at all. 

The speaker said, in conclusion, he did not believe in upset- 
ting everything that had been done; but he did believe in keep- 
ing ahead and up with the times. 


A. H. Thompson, of Newburyport, was the next speaker. 
Mr. Thompson said the subject demanded the most careful at- 
tention. He knew a teacher in this city that had a school of 


five scholars, and those scholars were learning fast and the 
teacher was happy: There is one of our public schools where 
the teacher had sixty-nine scholars; and can that teacher be 
expected to teach and train those sixty-nine scholars as well as 
though she had but five? The care and ey mg is too 
much. Before we decide what the teachers do, we should see 
first what work they have to perform, then decide as to their 


fault after. 
[Concluded next week.) 





[For report of Massachusetts Association of Classical and 





High School Teachers, see next page. ] 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Association of Classical and High-School 
teachers held their fourteenth annual meeting at the new 
Latin School, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, April 9 and 10; 


Mr. Merrill in the chair. 


After the usual preliminary business, Mr. Forbes, of the 
Roxbury Latin School, presented a very ingenious method for 
practically illustrating to the pupils the law of ‘“‘ The Parallel- 
ogram of Forces,’’ by the use of a very simple arrangement of 
weights and pulleys attached to a frame on the blackboard, on 


which the diagrams should be first drawn. 


Mr. Elbridge Smith, Dorchester, added a few remarks on 


the use of an umbrella for the same purpose. 


Mr. John Tetlow, Girls’ Latin School, followed with an able 
The aim of 


classical instruction should be: (1) To develop in our pupils 


the ability to read new Latin; (2) The cultivation of the power 
to appreciate and assimilate the masterpieces of Latin liter- 
ature; (3) The development of the taste for the study of lan- 
guage as such, and the establishment of sound principles and 
methods of language study. For the latter reason correct pro- 


” 


plea for ‘‘ Quantitative Pronunciation in Latin. 


nunciation is necessary. 


Following this, Mr. S. Thurber read a paper urging that 


**admission to college on the recommendation of the teacher, 
without examination, is the best method,” taking the ground 
that by this means ‘“‘cramming”’ is prevented, and a more 
profitable use of the pupil’s time insured, while the teacher’s 
certificate is a much better indication of the fitness of the ap- 
plicant than the result of a college admittance examination. 

A somewhat animated discussion followed the reading of 
Mr. Thurber’s paper, in which Professor Lincoln of Brown 
University, Mr. W. C. Collar, Mr. Tetlow, Professor Hitchcock 
of Amherst College, and Principal Ladd of Chauncy Hall 
School, participated. 


Afternoon Session. 


At the afternoon session Prof. G. M. Lane, of Harvard Col- 
lege, read a paper on ‘‘ Latin Conjugation,” in which he dis- 
cussed the question whether the time had not come for a read- 
justment of the Latin verb, with the old system of division 
into four conjugations, and illustrated a new scheme for the 
division of verbs into two great classes; viz., primitive verbs, 
formed from roots, and derivative verbs, formed from noun 
stems, sometimes slightly modified. 

A discussion on *“‘ Requirements for Admission to College in 
English,’’ with special reference to Harvard College, was 
opened with a paper by Mr. W. C. Collar, of the Roxbury 
Latin School, and the discussion was also participated in by 
Professor Shipman of Tufts College, Prof. W. P. Atkinson of 
the Institute of Technology, and others. 


Sreconp Day. 


The committee appointed to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year reported the following list, which was accepted: 
President—M. G. Daniell, of Boston; Vice-Presidents—F. A. 
Hill of Chelsea, J. Tetlow of Boston, W. F. Leonard of Fall 
River; Rec.-Sec. and Treas.—W. F. Bradbury, of Cambridge; 
Cor, See.—Byron Groce, of Boston 

The committee appointed April, 1880, on the study of the 
Natural and Physical Sciences in High Schools, then rendered 
a report, which, among other things, urged that it is impor- 
tant for pupils to have a sound elementary knowledge of min- 
erals, plants, and animals; also of the physical and chemical 
forces, and their more obvious applications. Convinced that 
many schools may find it difficult to cover this ground, even 
in the elementary way recommended, the committee urge as 
of prime importance the study of physiology, botany, physics, 
and chemistry. It is desirable that physiology and botany 
should be taken early in the course, physics and chemistry 
subsequently, and all in the order mentioned. 

A series of six short papers on various topics was then given. 
G. R. Dwelley spoke on “ Sight Translation,” and said that he 
regarded it chiefly as an usher to the more comprehensive sub- 
ject,—the reading of large amounts of the classics. 

W. F. Bradbury gave an elucidation of two lines f th 
Iliad L., 137-139. . 5 ptm 

E. H. Lord, principal of the high school at Lawrence, gave 
some interesting directions as to the manipulation of glass, 
and exhibited specimens of work. 

W. C. Collar gave his explanation of Quo depellere, 
in Eclogue 1., 21-22, of Virgil. He said depellere is equiva- 
lent toa mamma removere, to wean. He quoted the 7th of 
Columelia and the 2d of Varro, and also made ten quotations 


from Virgil to show that the use of depellere is not inconsist- 
ent with this rendering. 

Selah Howell made some interesting comments on Seeley’s 
History and Politics. He claimed that history could be made 
= -— oo pl men a nigh 

. O. Sanborn, of Hingham h School, made a stro ro- 
test against the injurious influences of poeduating qudns 

A rt was made by Elbridge Smith, of the Dorchester 
High School, on the importance of a history of education in 
Massachusetts. The matter was reco tted for another 
year, so that material may be gathered. 

The Association then adjourned, 


occurring 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely-known and eminent family 
physician, of New York, says: ‘“‘ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


CLASSICAL AND HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEACHERS IN BRAZIL. 


Azut (Prov. Burnos AYRES), 
Jan. 30, 1881. 


Mr. Editor :—I write you from the terminus of the southern 
railroad of Buenos Ayres, where I am detained for a few days by 
want of horses, etc., in a trip to the Sierra de la Ventana, with a 
view to the thorough examination of the zodlogy of that inter- 
esting chain of hills in the middle of the Pampas. We are a 
small party of but six men, and shall spend about two months 
in our investigations, after which I hope to return to the United 
States, where I believe a teacher’s prospects are far better than 
in this country. From a pecuniary point of view teaching has 
not an attractive look here; and though a few United States 
ladies have been very successful in this direction, it has been 
at the sacrifice of nearly everything which is dear to a New 
Englander. My own scientific researches have fully repaid 
me for the many discomforts I have undergone, and I hope to 
bring back some valuable collections, and to contribute a little 
that is new to my favorite science. 

I wish to say a word to you about more teachers coming to 
this country, and you will, of course, make what use you see 
fit of it. The Province of Entre Rios has empowered its proper 
officer at the capital,—Concepcion del Uruguay,—to obtain six 
United States lady teachers for the schools of the Province, 
This I learned directly from the person charged with securing 
them, but I learned no particulars as to term of service, salary, 
etc. They are not teachers for the normal schools, but for the 
lower schools. Now I would not deter one single teacher from 
coming to this country who has a clear idea of what he or she 
is coming for. I can honestly say that I believe that every 
United States teacher who has come here 


UNDER CONTRACT WITH THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


has been fairly, —in many instances, generously, — treated by 
that Government, so long as the terms of the contract have 
been fulfilled. But this government has funds from which to 
pay its teachers, and they have usually been promptly and 
fully paid. Whether the case will prove the same for Entre 
Rios remains to be seen; but the following are facts, and I will 
vouch for them: 

Not one employé in ten (of the Government, I mean) receives 
his pay within six months of the day it is due; hundreds do 
not receive theirs within eighteen months; and many receive 
only a fraction of what is due them, or, perhaps, none at all. 
The Province is heavily in debt; its revenue is not large, be- 
cause taxation in every form has driven thousands from the 
country; and, above all, the political corruption makes possible 
a system of stealing which decimates the revenue, and leaves 
almost nothing with which to pay the lower employés. The 
intentions of the Government with regard to teachers may be 
good, but unless a marked exception is made to the general 
rule, they will fare no better than other employés, simply be- 
cause there is no money with which to pay them. A special 
enactment of the Legislature might make these United States 
teachers a separate class of employés, and secure them the 
prompt payment of their hard work; but I am not aware that 
any such distinction has been made, and, from what I know 
of the character of the Government, I do not think any such 
will be made. 


ENTRE RIOS 


is, perhaps, all things considered, the most hopeless of all the 
provinces. With a rich soil, plenty of wood and water, and 
the best of water communication, it is well-nigh bankrupt, 
because it has always been a prey to revolution, civil strife, 
and misgovernment. For twenty years it has been a stranger 
to law and justice, and at the present time neither property 
nor life is safe for more than a month or two atatime. The 
people have, practically, no voice whatever in elections, and, 
driven to desperation by injustice, they seize every opportunity 
for revolt, making little discrimination between their oppressors 
and those who are trying to help them. 

Fifteen months’ residence in the country (Entre Rios) has 
made me familiar with many of its abuses, while, so far as the 
Government is concerned, there is not one bright spot to re- 
lieve the darkness of the picture. The money in use in this 
Province is principally of two kinds, — one, the paper of the 
National banks; the other, the Bolivian silver dollar, worth 
sixty-five cents of our money. This last is the money used in 
paying salaries, but the paper of the banks has about the same 
value. When the “dollars,” or ‘‘ pesos”’ are not specified, 
they are understood to mean Bolivians, worth sixty-five cents 
gold in United States money. To avoid any misunderstand- 
ing, teachers would do well to make their agreement not only 
for gold, but for either United States money or pounds sterling. 
My only object in sending you these notes is to give others 
the benefit of what I have myself learned by hard experience. 
I know that many teachers have come from the States without 
any real appreciation of the difficulties they were to meet, and 
these had contracts with the National Government. - Believe 





claims as a beverage beyond an I know of in 


the f f medicine, and in I 
orm of m ne nervous know of no. 
preparation to equal it.” 





| Republic, — with the possible exception of Buenos Ayres, — 


me when I say that there is no one of the provinces of this 


whose inclination.or ability in educational matters is half that 
of the General Government. I may add here that the ex- 
pressed preference of the Republic is for Roman Catholic 
teachers, though I believe only a few of those actually engaged 
have been such. AMERICA. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


THE CITY OF ATLANTA 


is built among hills, and from every elevated point in her 
streets, looking north and west, there is a view of surround- 
ing heights crowned with breastworks, — solemn and impres- 
sive memorials of the great conflict which can never be forgot- 
ten by those who passed through it. In some places Nature 
has kindly thrown over the scars a covering of feathery grasses 
and blossoming herbs, while the Schrankia (sensitive plant) 
climbs the ruined wall, with its fragrant tassels and shrinking 
leaflets. But the upturned soil is that red clay which is un- 
favorable to vegetation, and for the most part the silent mon- 
uments are as distinctly seen by the passer in the streets of 
the city as when freshly raised there more than sixteen 
years ago. 

But from some of the hills encircling Atlanta, a different 
kind of structure now meets the eye. The traveler on Peach- 
tree, one of the more important streets, has occasional views 
to the left, of a cluster of large handsome buildings seen at a 
distance. They belong to *‘ Atlanta University,” the college 
for the colored people which annually receives $10,000 from 
the treasury of Georgia. At the other end of the city, the pas- 
senger on the horse-cars through the fashionable Washington 
street, sees constantly before him, on a hill looking down the 
street, Clark University, another colored school. On the 
Boulevard, a fashionable drive in the suburbs, another beautiful 
and commanding situation has lately been purchased for an- 
other college. And, finally, in still another direction a notice- 
able building is used for a colored theological seminary of the 
Baptist faith. 

I made a journey, a few days ago, to 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, 


to ask some questions about their normal school in connec- 
tion with the college. They hope, this summer, to erect build- 
ings with some of the $50,000 given them by Mrs. Valeria 
Stone. Mr. Farnham, who is at the head of the normal de- 
partment, tells me they have at present among the teachers, 
three graduates of the Oswego Normal School. The normal 
work proper has been suspended until April, because, as Mr. 
F. told me, he was forced to have the pupils make up deficient 
preparation in subjects before they could study methods of 
teaching. This inadequate preparation is the great trouble 
they must contend with. It results from the difficulty in find- 
ing good teachers for the primary and secondary- colored 
schools. I should think that all the work of all the colleges, 
existing and contemplated, would be needed to furnish 
teachers. 

Atlanta University now contains 270 pupils, — about its full 
capacity. As I got out of the carriage, the girls were com- 
ing out of a lower room, giggling just like white school-girls. 
The number of unmistakeable quadroons and mulattoes, thir- 
teen in aclass of eighteen, is so wholly out of proportion to 
the relative numbers in the general colored population as to 
ve very suggestive. The half-bloods are found in cities, for the 
most part. One of the young men had a red-head and freckled 
face. The class recited a lesson in arithmetic (fractions). 
Mr. Farnham made some complaint of them, but the lesson 
was not a bad one, and it is always 


A SATISFACTION TO HEAR AND SEE HIM TEACH, 


When the recitation was through, and the scholars dismissed, 
Mr. Farnham showed me some compositions which they had 
handed him as they went out. Asan important part of my 
own school-work consists in teaching composition to high- 
school grades, I was much interested in them. The penman- 
ship was fair. Of course, it did not compare with that of 
some examination-papers which I saw yesterday from Miss 
Haygood’s class in the Girls’-High School. Mr. Farnham had 
given them a list of words,—among which I remember “‘ fune- 
tion,’’ “‘ proportion,’’ ‘‘ Burmah,’’—and directed each pupil to 
write, on any subject preferred, a connected narrative in which 
these words were to be used in the given order. I do not 
think that in ingenuity and invention, they would have dis- 
credited average white scholars. There was one fault. These 
colored girls used much more bookish language than any class 
of white girls I have evertaught. I do not mean there was an 
effort to do this, or any pedantry. It was not at all like the 
big words which the uneducated colored people use and mis- 
use so laughably. It is characteristic of nearly all the educated 
negroes whom I have known, and seems to result from the 
fact that their intelligent associations are (except when in rec- 
itation) more with books than with people. A year or two 
ago, there was in Georgia a returned missionary who had 
been in China for eighteen years. His English had that same 





indescribable bookish flavor, and was attributed to the fact 
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that he had for some years read and not talked English much. 
I have known several colored women who had been servants 
in cultivated families, and who could not read with facility, 
and yet whose language, not always correct, was, in simplicity 
and expressiveness, better than that of most of the educated 
colored persons I have known. 


A NEW BOOK, 


{ wish to add, in conclusion, that Dr. A. G. Haygood, pres- 
ident of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., hasin press a book called 
Our Brother in Black; His Freedom and his “Future, which 
will, I think, attract attention from those interested in the 
colored people, North and South. I scarcely know any one 
more fitted than Dr. Haygood to speak on that subject with 
wisdom, impartiality, and good feeling; and he is also in a po- 
sition to make his words influential. He is a man of marked 
ability, who was too young to have imbibed any unreasonable 
prejudices, and yet is so connected with the best people of the 
past that he will do them fullest justice. His position in so 
influential a body as the Southern Methodists, who will prob- 
ably make him a bishop, gives his words great weight. The 
book is written in entertaining style, telling personal experi- 
ence. It will be brought out by Phillips & Hunt, New York. 

Atlanta, Ga., April, 1881. Eviza A, Bowen. 








NEW-EHNGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE, 
State Editor, W O. FLercuer, Biddeford, Me. 


— Castine Normal School has 135 students. 

— Castine High School closed, the 24th ult., with a gradua- 
tion of 8 students. The town raised $1,200 for schools, and 
$750 for the High School; and took a step in advance by au- 
thorizing S. S. Com. to employ all teachers. 

— Kennebunk has elected to its High School E. W. Gaven, 
of Mechanic Falls; and for grammar school, S. P. Gilbert. 

— A. E. Chase, prin. of Portland High School, was admitted 
to the practice of law at Cumberland bar recently. 

— G. T. Fletcher, the recently elected supervisor of Augusta 
schools (outside of village district), is making a good fight for 
longer school terms. He suggests the re-districting the city. 
An effort is also being made to unite three of the largest un- 
graded schools and place them under the graded system. 

— Colby, Bates, and Orono have voted, through their senior 
classes, to have no commencement concerts this year. 

— Bowdoin Coll. has had a two weeks’ vacation. Memorial 
Hall is to be completed in good style. The history of the col- 
lege, left unfinished by Nehemiah Cleveland, has been com- 
pleted by Prof. Packard, and only awaits a sufficient number 
of subscribers to be printed. It is a book of about 700 pages. 


— The Central Inst. opened on the 11th inst. for the sum- 
mer term, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Manchester is moving on in the direction of the ‘‘new 
education,” and soon we expect to be worthy of attention from 
those who are after anything new that has been tested and 
adopted. 

— Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson was the only lady who at- 
tended and voted at the annual meeting of Union school dis- 
trict, Concord, last Saturday evening, and she came from Bos- 
ton that day to exercise the right of suffrage. 

— Pinkerton Acad. at Derry, has 68 scholars; 18 of these 
are hew ones. 

— Class honors for the New Hampton Inst. anniversary 
have been awarded as follows: Valedictory, S. B. Letson, 
Moores Fork, N. ¥.; salutatory, Mary M. Cass, Bristol; Greek 
oration, Geo. W. Ransom, Durham; Latin oration, Geo. W. 
Johnson, New Hampton. 

— E. B. Balch, Dartmouth, ’83, is to open a camp for boys, 
between the ages of eight and fifteen, at Asquam Lake, near 
Plymouth, the first of next July. 

— The New Market High School graduated a class of eight 
at the last term. The graded system, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation in this town for five years, has overcome all 
Opposition, and has the general approbation of the citizens. 

— By vote of the senior class in Dartmouth Coll., class-day 
exercises will this year be omitted. 

— Hopkinton is having a great fight over the high-school 
question. At the last town meeting an appropriation for high 
schools was refused. Since then one district has refused to 
raise any money, and the other has called a meeting to take 
action. A project is on foot to call a town meeting to annul 

all previous action relating to high schools. 

— A son of Sec. Windom is at school in Keene. 





VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 
— Rutland Oo, Supts. elected Seth Thompson, H. W. Kit- 
tredge, and Oscar Atwood as county committee of examination. 
Windham Co, chose to the same office, Mrs. A. M. Goodell, 


— 
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the latter county have refused to elect during the past two 
years because an influential one of the number disapproved of 
the law. Lawyer Butterfield informed them that it was their 
duty to elect regardless of their personal views, and they elected. 

— The Medical Coll. this year has 130 students, of whom 388 
are in the graduating class. Profs. Carpenter, Withaus, and 
Grinnell are the principal lecturers. 

— County organizations of town‘supts. and teachers is the 
order of the day. Several are now complete; others are in 
progress. Windham Co, is to have a rousing meeting at Brat- 
tleboro in May, with speakers from far and near. 

— The first public meeting held by State Supt. Dartt isa 
new departure. His call fora meeting of the town supts. of 
Chittenden Co., was responded to by every one. Mr. Dartt 
evidently intends to use the officers which the law provides as 
a means of improving the schools. He can do this if any man 
can. More than ten years service as town supt., and a service 
in teaching extending over nearly three times that period, give 
him an intimate acquaintance with the work. What can be 
done through town supts. is general and indirect, rather than 
specific, for the most part. The plan of having at least one 
educational meeting in each town this year is a good one. It 
will benefit the town supts. to hold it, and will arouse public 
sentiment and interest. The work will put them in better ac- 
cord with their official head. Thisis as it should be. They 
ought to be his organized and efficient helpers. Perhaps they 
will more successfully bar incompetents from teaching in con- 
sequence, and will have greater influence in promoting a longer 
term of service in each school; but unless the town supts. have 
been practical and successful teachers within fifteen years, it 
is doubtful if they can improve the methods of instruction in 
vogue in their towns, or in any degree supply the want of nor- 
mal training. If Massachusetts, with few changes of teach- 
ers, and those either of long experience or graduates from nor- 
mal schools or high schools of the best quality known, imper- 
atively needs skilled superintendence, how much more imper- 
ative is this need in Vermont! All our educational work 
should be toward the ‘ promised land,’’ when trained teach- 
ers shall teach term after term in the same school, provided 
with a suitable house and necessary apparatus, under the over- 
sight of a skilled supervisor, who shall know the teacher’s 
duty and secure its performance, and who shall lay out the 
course of study best adapted to each district, and secure the 
full benefits of it to every pupil therein. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, (Boston Highlands), Maas, 


— Watertown will hereafter share with Waltham the ser- 
vices of her excellent supt., Mr. John T. Prince, whose inter- 
esting report for 1880 is before us. Mr. Prince will give his 
attention to the Watertown schools two days a week, and his 
salary (somewhat increased) will be paid jointly by the two 
towns. 

— The Salem School Com. has voted not to abolish corporal 
punishment in the schools. 

— The Taunton Teachers’ Library, which has been collected 
and placed in the office of the supt., now contains about one 
hundred volumes of the best works extant on pedagogy. 
Most of the teachers have assessed themselves ten cents per 
annum on each $100 of salary, to maintain the library and en- 
large it. 

— The free evening drawing schools all over the State are 
now closing, and the almost universal report is of a gratify- 
ing success. The exhibitions show that industrial drawing, 
such as will be of practical banefit to mechanics, artisans, etc., 
forms the principal part of the course, little or no time being 
spent in mere picture-making. 

— The law relating to the employment of children, seems to 
be very well and systematically complied with by the manu- 
facturers of Waltham. 

— A class of 44 has just been admitted to the Danvers High 
School. There were 62 candidates examined. 

— Topsfield has voted not to establish a high school, but to 
have its advanced pupils attend the academy. 

— Commencement at Ambherst College will occur on 
Wednesday, June 29. A new feature will be an alumni din- 
ner in College Hall, on the afternoon of that day. 

— Attleboro is debating whether to accommodate its 75 high- 
school pupils in two new high-school-houses, or in one near 
the centre of the town. 

— Master Moores, who took his high-school medal last Fri- 
day, at the age of 14 years and 10 months, is the youngest 
person who ever graduated from the Danvers High School. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. WinsLow, Providence, R, I. 
— Com. Stockwell held an Inst. at Olneyville April 8 and 
9, assisted by Miss Marble, Prof. Bailey, J. M. Hall, Prof. 
Greenough, Dr. Blaisdell, Col. Sprague of Boston, and L. W. 


Russell. 
— The report of Mr. Elisha F. Watson, Supt. of the{Public 





A. A. Butterfield, and C. C. Boynton. The town supts. of 





The difficulty of obtaining trustees who have no personal end 


Schools of So. Kingstown, is very practical and suggestive. | ural 





in view, isdwelt upon. The teachers are urged to make special 
effort to attend the annual meetings of the R, I. Inst. of Instr. 

— The spring recess at Brown Univ. closed on the 4th inst. 
The subject of the senior prize essay is, ‘‘' The Character of 
Erasmus.”” The appointments for junior exbibitions are: 
Bartlett, Bowerman, Chaplin, Davis, Dilts, Foss, Foster, Fran- 
cis, Fuller, Hovey, Huntington, Jacobs, Jillson, Johnson, Mc- 
Intosh, Park, Payne, C. W. Pomeroy, Shiel, Spencer, Taft, 
Thurston, Williams. Of these only ten or twelve will speak, 
and to Wm. H. Pomeroy has been awarded the “ Oratio 
Latina,”’ 

— The high school of So. Kingstown is the benefaction of 
the Hon. Rowland Hazard and the late Edw. M. Robinson. 
The Lonsdale High-school building is the property of the 
Lonsdale Company. ‘These are the only instances of the kind 
in the State. 

— The spring term of Mowry and Goff’s School opened 
April 6. The school contains at present 14 teachers and 240 
pupils. The course of studies is arranged to extend through 
ten years. Boys are admitted at the age of eight years. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 
— Wayne McVeagh, the Yale representative in the Cabinet, 


is the sole member of that body who parts his hair in the mid- 
dle.— Yale Record. 


| Will the Record tell us how he would have parted his hair 
had he graduated at Harvard ?] 

— The sum of $50,000 has been promised by two Yale grad- 
uates for the construction and equipment of a physical labora- 
tory. This will supply a long-felt need, though the sum is far 
smaller than is needed. 

— A friend of the Yale Theo. School has provided it with 
the means of erecting a building on Elm street, between the 
Marquand Chapel and West Divinity Hall. The Trowbridge 
reference library will be placed in the new building. This 
new structure completes the line of buildings on Elm street 
belonging to the Divinity School. It is expected that the Li- 
rary of the American Oriental Soc, will be deposited in the 
apartment at present occupied by the reference library. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CALIFORNIA, — The largest class ever graduated by the 
Univ. of California numbered fifty-four, and included eight 
ladies, The first lady was graduated in ’74. 


INDIANA. — The school fund in this State amounts to 
$9,065,254.73. Prof. James H. Smart, who has just retired 
from the post of State Supt.,—which he has held for six years, 
—reports that the schools of the State have made in the past 
sixteen years immense advance, 

There are 760 students at the three leadin 
stitutions,—Perdue Univ., the State Normal 
State Univ. 


educational in- 
chool, and the 


Kansas. — This State has now 6,134 school-districts, an in- 
crease of 512 during the last year. In the past four years 1,402 
schoolhouses have been built. The school population of last 
year was 340,647, and the number of pupils enrolled in the 
public schools was 231,434. The average daily attendance 
was far from being as good as should have been. It was only 
137,667. 


Iowa.—Albion Sem., at Albion, is at present under the man- 
agement of Prof. Edward P. Fogg, who before was teacher of 
mathematics and natural sciences in the school. Mrs. F 
has become preceptress. The Seminary is doing a good work, 
and has so increased as to need another building. 
LoumANA. — The schools in this State are now receivin 
Linterest upon the school fund to the amount of $30,320; an 
are soon to have an apportionment of $68,750. Schools are 
increasing in number and efficiency, and a stronger sentiment 
in favor of public education is evident throughout the State. 
MississipP1.— The Vaiden Inst., at Vaiden, is under the 
efficient management and instruction of Prin. G. E. Hopkins, 
A.M. It has a wide range of studies, which are thoroughly 
taught, maintains wholesome discipline, and manifests a broad 
catholic spirit toward all. Such a school ought to be pat- 
ronised. 

MicHIGAN. — The 1500 students in the University of Michi 
gan represent 35 States, besides England, Canada, Prussia 
Japan, and Bermuda. 

Hillsdale Coll. has recently received several valuable ad- 
ditions to its museum of natural history, the gifts of members 
of the alumni. 

MissouRI. — The next annual et of the ‘‘ South-East 
Missouri Teachers’ Assoc, willfbe held in Salem, Aug. 16, 17§ 
and 18, 1881. 

The trustees of Drury Coll. seek to add $150,000 to the re- 
sources of that institution. They propose to apply this sum, 
when obtained, somewhat as follows: $25,000 to the erection of 
the College chapel, now building; $5,000 for heating apparatus 
and furniture at Fairbanks Hall; $5,000 to buy adjacent prop’ 
erty; $5,000 to build dormitory for young men; $10,000 for 
library fund; $5,000 for apparatus, repairs, and expenses; 
$20,000 for Normal professorships; $15,000 for principalship of 
Preparatory Dept., and $15,000 to each of four of the follow- 
ing Spohemtataliles, viz.: Mathematics, Sacred Music, Latin, 
Greek, Physical Science, History and Political Economy, Nat- 
Science, Rhetoric and English Literature, Modern Lan- 
The gift of $10,000 entitles the subscriber to 





guages, and Art. 
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give name to a professorship. The entire sum is 
prior to Oct, 1, 1882, 


Minnesota.—A State Teachers’ Inst. will be held at the 
State Normal School, Winona, commencing Tuesday, April 
26, 1881, at 9.00 o’clock, a.m., and continuing four weeks, 
under direction of Prof. Irwin Shepard, Prin. 


Cups of Instruction.—Prof. Irwin Shepard, A. M., Conductor—Meth- 

ods of Teaching, and Lectures on School nomy. Prof. C. M. Boutelle 

—Arithmetic; —— = Lan ay the —~y~_ 4 = — — 

Miss Martha Brec eogr ; Lectures on ool Hygiene. 

Louie M. Benney—Grammar; oo on How and What to . Mra. 

Blanche D. Mackie—Voice Culture and Vocal Music. Miss Jennie Ellis 
Lessons. Miss Kate 


—Reading; fangmeg® . M. Ball—Industrial Drawing. 
Prof. C. é Cart Pennmanship and Accounts; Lectures on Business 
Forms and Practices. 


The Institutes will be conducted on the same plan of thorough disci- 
pline and systematic study and recitation that chasecterines the regular 
sessions of the Normal School. A course of evening lectures on general 
educational topics will be arran and provided by the State Superin- 
tendent. All the resources of the museums, laboratory, reading-room, 
and library of this oT norma! school will be at the command 
of the teachers of the Institute for the purposes of illustrations. The 
Model Schools and the Normal Kinde will be in session, and will 
be used as schools of observation for the members of the Institute The 

will be very low; the tuition will be free; railroad fares reduced. 

t is desired that all intending to attend the Institute, inform at an 

early date the Conductor, Prof. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. Upon 

— in Winona, teachers are requested to report at once at the Nor- 
office. 

It will be a main object of the Institute to help teachers whose experi- 
ence and opportunities for study have been limited. Special lessons in 
the primary branches, and the higher branches suited to the higher de- 
partment in our = schools, will be given. County superintendents 
are to attend, both to encou their teachers and be able to form 
a just estimate of the work performed. The Supt. of Pub. Instr. will prob- 
ably call a convention of county supts. du the last week of the Insti- 
tute, to consider ways and means for rendering this branch of school su- 

rvision more efficient. County supts. may hold an examination of 
teachers from their respective counties who to teach the coming 
summer or autumn, daring the session. Certificates issued on such exam- 
inations will be a very appropriate recognition of efforts made to attend 
the Institute and to secure the conditions of succesful teaching. Teach- 
ers are requested to bring such text-books as they have or may secure for 


to be raised | MARYLAND.—Newton Acad. for boys and young men is a| the different 


commercial and mathematical school, located at Baltimore, 
and under the skillful management of Prin, Thomas Lester, 
who is assisted by competent teachers in the several depart- 
ments. The location and building and grounds are every way 
suitable for such a school, and the school offers rare induce- 
ments to public patronage. 

West Nottingham Acad., at Colora, was incorporated in 
1841. It has had a succession of seven distingushed princi- 
pals, including the present, Mr. Geo. K. Bechtel. Under such 
able management the school has enjoyed a high reputation, 
which it still sustains. 


Nort CaRroiina. — The new school law provides that the 
State Board of Education recommend a uniform series of 
school-books for the period of three years, or until otherwise 
ordered ; that the traveling expenses of State Supt., not to 
exceed $500, and a clerkship to his office at $600, be paid by 
the State ; it abolishes the office of county examiner, and sub- 
stitutes therefor, a Co. Supt. ; it requires that the Co. School 
Fund be apportioned on the basis of the amount of money ac- 
tually in the hands of the county treasurer ; it provides that 
the county board may annually apportion $100 to defray the 
expenses of twelve institutes. Twelve and a half per cent. on 
the valuation of property is levied for school purposes ; the 
school committees are required to take deeds of all school- 
houses acquired by them ; school committees to pay full cost 
for building, repairing, and furnishing school-houses ; cer- 
tificates of Co. Supts. are valid in the courts, when issued for 
one year from date; first grade masters receive $8, secon 

rade $2 per day, and third grade $15 per month ; the State 
chool Board apportion, on the first Monday in August, all 
school moneys in the State treasury. 


New Yorx.—The Thelomathesian Soc., of St. Lawrence 
Univ., Canton, in place of the literary exercises which they 
have had at their Friday night meetings, have resolved them- 
selves into a legislative assembly, ¢alled the Assembly of St. 
Lawrence Univ. This represents the Assembly of the State 





the occasion. No teacher will be required to purchase books for the In- 
stitute. D. Burt, Supt. Pub. Instr. 


of New York and the members of the Soc., the members from 


counties in that State. They have to assist them, 
as speaker, Hon. Worth Chamberlain, member of Assembly 
from St. Lawrence Co., a graduate of the Law School. Much 
interest in this movement is manifested, and it is expected 
that the members will derive much usefal information in re- 
gard to the manner of conducting legislative bodies. 


On10. —The teaehers’ institute in Clark Co. was recently 
held, Prest. J. T. Tuttle presiding. The lecturers were Messrs. 
H. C. Gibbs, John Griffith, Prof. DeLay, and Rev. J. Rowe, 
upon these subjects in their order: “‘ Our Common Schools,’’ 
“ Little Things in the School-room,”’ “ School Discipline,’ and 
** Simplicity nst Fiction.”” The discussions were well 
sustained by Prest, Tuttle, o—- White, Profs. Holmes, 
Geiger, DeLay, Miss Snyder, and others. The session was 
successful and profitable to all present. 

The faculty for ‘‘ Lakeside Summer School of Science for 
Teachers” is as follows: Prof. Buckhart of State Coll., Pa., 
specialist in Botany; Prin. Farr, Columbus High School, 
specialist in Physics; Prof. Wiley, Perdue Coll., Ind., special- 
ist in Chemistry; Supt. Patterson, Washington Court House, 
specialist in field-work in Natural Hist. and chairman of the 

at. Hist. Club; and Prof. A. H, Tuttle, State Coll., Colum- 
bus, specialist in Physiology. The special aim is to aid high- 
school teachers and supts. of towns, who have to teach the nat- 
ural sciences. Methods of study, investigation, and teaching, 
supplemented by apparatus, will be the main line of work. 

Among the educational bills now pending in the State Legis- 
lature is one for the establishment of the township system, in- 


d| stead of the old district plan, another for county supervision, 


and a third to increase the number of members in the State 
Board of Examiners from three to fifteen, and grant them the 
power to issue certificates of three grades, to be called “ Ini- 
tiatory,’’ “Professional,” and ‘ Life.” Our new commis- 
sioner, Col. D. F. DeWolf, is gallantly fighting for these meas- 
ures, and will never give up the struggle until the Legislature 
adjourns. 

or the purpose of cultivating a love for good books among 
the pupils of the Marysville schools, Supt. Cole has each school 
study one author during an entire year. 




















“ For Organists !” 


ORGAN GEMS, ($2.50.) By F. L. DAVENPORT. 
ORGAN SELECTIONS. ($1.50.) By Perers. 
BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. $2.50. 
BATISTE’S LAST COMPOSITIONS 2 
ORGANIST’S RELIANCE. 

= ane By EUGENE THAYER. 
ZUNDEL’S ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSITIONS. ($1.25.) 


In these six well-made books will be found a very 

number of voluntaries, some classical, some new 

and light, but all good. Organists will be glad to use the 

longer ones intact, and to adopt the shorter composi- 
tions as themes from which to vary. 


Billee Tayler, price reduced to 50 cents. 
@livette, price reduced to 50 cents. 


JOHNSON'’S NEW METHOD FOR HARMONY, $1.00. 
By A. N. Jomunson. “ The best book in the world” 
(for its object), was the commendation bestowed by an 
enthusiastic pupil on a former book by the same author. 
However that may be, this is his newest treatise, and 
can hardly be excelled for plainness of explanation, 
ease, and thoroughness. It does not attempt Counter- 
point, or any of the higher problems of composition, 
ut confines itself to those things that every organist, 
eve good layer, and every composer of “ the people's 
music” ought to know. 
<a Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


MADGE MABLAND: An Every-Day Girl. 

By LAvuRA Francis. A charming picture of home- 
life, and of the development of a circle of young ladies 
into a happy and symmetrical life. 12mo. 4 cuts, $1.25. 
THEO AND HUGO, 

By Mary B. WyLiys. A delightful story for boys 
and girls, showing that concern for the welfare of all 
atound us is both manly and Christian. 16mo. 319 pp. 
4cuts. $1.10. 

MARJORIE’S GOOD YEAR. 

By Miss 8. M. Swett. A wholesome and interestin 
narrative for young people. 16mo. 246 pp, 4 cuts, $1.00 
MISS BENEDICT’S WAY. 

By Mrs. C. E. K. Davis. Showing what a fountain 
of — a benevolent life will prove. 237 pp. 3 
cuts. $1.00. 

FORESTVILLE SHEAVES. 

By Miss C.M. TrowpripGs. The story of vi 
life, well told, and exemplifying the luxury of debe 
good. 16mo, 191 pages. 3cuts. 80 cents. 

MOURS WITH GIRLS. 

By Mrs. M. E."SANGsTER.§A choice gift-book for 
young ladies, full of sensible suggestions as to all that 
concerns them. 16mo. 162 pages. 75 cents, 

THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

By Pui.ir Sonarr, D.D.,LL.D. Revised tg thece- 
thor. It shows that the Person of Christ is the 
central miracle of history, and the Seennes outlines 
of Christianity. 16mo. pages. $1.00. 

ONE HOUR A WEEK. 


By Fairn LAtiMer. A Bible narrative for each 
in the year. 16mo. 252 pages. 8 cuts. 75 cts. 


JESUS UPON EARTH. 


an’ Fairs > The Bible story of our Lord’s 
e on earth, for youug children, by one who knows 
and loves them. i6mo. “194 PP. ede. 60 cents 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 

fy Rech tt 
f-- ut Street, PEILSSELPaLA. 

757 Market 
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street, BAN FRANOISOO 


. $2.50. 
(10 Nos., each $1.25. Com- | 




















CANDIDATES for 
— FOR — Harvard University and 
TEACHERS, Wellesley College. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS will give private tuition during nine weeks of the Summer Vacation to a small number of 
Teachers, and of candidates for HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Wellesley College, and also for Girton College, Cam- 


— ap ey 
ree young ladies can be received into his amity, and special reference is permitéed to H. F. DURANT, Esq., 
Wellesley, and to Miss Apa L. HOWARD, Pres. of yn 1 | College. The Reference List for Dr. H.’s success 
as a University Tutor includes the names of very many of the most eminent University Professors in America 
and Great Britain. 
As some pupils for the Vacation are already entered, application, with references, should be made early to 
129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 311 EK. KR. HUMPHREYS. 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents School Properties, 


4. Furnishes Circalars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIC BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 


ad NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES ”’—July 7 to August 18. ‘“ TEACHERS’ RETREAT,”’—July 19 
to August 2. (Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo-Saxon, German, French, English Literature, Critical Studies in 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, Philological Conferences, Elocution, Language-Museum, Educational Conversaztone, 
Music, Tonic Sol-fa, Phonography, Clay Modeling, ete., etc. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 


“C. F. M. I.,” July 30 to August 4; “C. C. C.,” . «OC. 8. T..” s - «60.8.8. 
mbly,” hese A 2, - g Cc. OC. C.,” August to18; “C. 8. T.,” August 3to18; “C.8.8 
Daily Bible Studies ; S. 8S. Normal Work ; Children’s 


GRAND OPENING DAY, JULY 30. Classes ; Theological Lectures ; Lectures on Science 


and on Art, with Brilliant Stereopticon Lliustrations; C. L. 8. C. Round Tables; C. L. 8. C. Camp-fire; C. L. 8.C. 
Class (1882) Virgil; IMuminations; Old-Time Singing-School ; Excursions on the Lake ; Tiluminated Fleet ; 
Naval Engagement at Night; Electric Lights; FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, etc., etc. For Circulars, address 


DR. J. H, VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


After May 1, ask at same address for full Chautauqua Programme for 1881. 313 d 


Summer Tuition 


AND FOR 





1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 


Sa Publishes U.S, School and College Directory. 


312 











Fisher’s Manual of Primary Arithmetic, 
COMBINING THE 


CRUBE METHOD an tHe KINDERCARTEN. 





The first edition has had an unprecedentedly rapid sale, and is now exhausted. A NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION will be published about April 15th, 


Price to School Officers and Teachers, Forty CENTs, postage paid. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Miawley Street, Boston, Mass. 








313 ¢ 
KK EUFFEL & ESSER, '?7 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
- 9 Importers and Manufacturers of 
Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 
Mard Rubber Drawing Tools, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c. Scientific Medels for Technical Schools, 
ka Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 315 zz 





| All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Scheels, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instraction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulie- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. ( Mailed for 


postage.) 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute, 


262 eow 7 East 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Harvard University Examina- 
tion for Women. 
(WOMAN’S EDUCATION ASS’N), BOSTON. 


The eighth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning 
June 30, 1881. The examination will be the same as 
that for entrance to college, but any candidate may 
substitute French and German for Greek. 

Those who pass this examination and receive a cer- 
tificate will be entitled to enter the courses given to 
women by the professors of Harvard University. This 
certificate may also be presented at Vassar and Smith 
Colleges as equivalent for examination in the studies, 
pues? or collegiate, covered by it. For informa- 
ion address secretaries of local committees: 114 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, Mass.; 60 Fifth Av., New York, N.Y.; 
908 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 57 Walnut St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 315 ¢ 
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CHILDREN GRAPHICALLY 
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CABINETTO. 


PLAY EVERYTHING 
CORRECTLY AND 
BEAUTIFULLY. 


ANY ONE CAN PLAY THEM. 


Send for Circular to 


The Mechanical Orguinette Co. 


S31 BROADWAY, 
Between 12th and 13th Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








N*®*- ym BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 








Ed Snes eee AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
ucationa ureau . 
Finite, ries ure, epee, TEACHER'S BUREAU. 
vernesses, eachers for | Supplies, with , Colleges, . ? 
= grate, of — —— So rents School Prop- lien with tho cuniity seeanen Tiecsemen Principals, 
tories, Facilities unsurpassed. Well qualified ‘Tench. | nna, Teachers, | Families Seeder Tetons, Comgunient 
ersdesrng postions ahead snd aly fr apptc | Ratatat, "Ah saterez,ratom, Companions, 
tion- - L. B. LAND “PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
™ 681 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Fa. | 29522 1199 Broadway, bet, 28th and 29th Sts., N.Y. 





WLEY , BOSTON. 
For circular or address F. B. SNOW. 
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WANTED, 
By a graduate of Amberst and present student at the 
Johns Hopkins, a situation as teacher of History and 
Political nomy, with Classics or Mathematics. 


References given. Address JAMES, 
315d Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


ELOCUTION. Satts0° Summary ‘Qrce 
mont St. j 

ELOCU from J. E. Mardoch, Stacy Baxter, and 

Faculty of School of Oratory 1@6 
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The Tt ateme. 
BESSEY’S BOTANY, 


For High Schools and Colleges. 


By CHar.es E. Bressry, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Large 12mo, 600 pp., over 570 Illustrations. 

$2.75. 

Specimen copy for examination with view to in- 


<a 
troduction, sent postpaid to teachers of Botany on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. 





American Science Series, ... 


Prof. WINCHELL, of the University of Michi- 
gan, says of it: “ By far the best yet produced on the 
subject. . . . Prof. Bessey was so much of astran- 
ger that I am surprised to see the masterly originality 
with which he handles his subject.”’ 


Prof. PRENTISS, of Cornell University, says: 
“ Well calculated to do something towards placing 
the study of Plants on a somewhat higher plane than 
it has heretofore occupied in this country.” 


Prof. MELL, of Ala. State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, says: “The author has performed 
a good work in giving to the public such an excellent 
book,” 


Prof. ARTHUR, of the University of Wisconsin, 
says: “It is in my opinion the first botanical text- 
book issued in America which treats the most impor- 
tant departments of the science with anything like 
due consideration. This is especially true in refer- 
ence to the physiology and histology of plants, and 
also to special morphology. Structural Botany and 


classification have up to the present time lee oA 
lized the field, greatly retarding the diffusion of a 
more complete knowledge of the science. I must 
also most heartily commend the course of treatment 
pursued in the work [beginning with the simplest 
manifestations of ve table me 8 fe While 
this is a most logical treatment of the subject, no 
other text book by an English author ever pursued it. 
This work not only gives an outline of this subject, 
bat assists the pupil to independent investigation.” 


Prof. 3. T. BROTH ROCH, of the University of 
Penna., says: “Such a work on Botany as Prof. 
Bessey has given us was needed. Fresh, concise, and 
popular in style, it must win for itself a place among 
the students of the land.” 


Prof. J. E. TODD, of Tabor College, says: “1 
know of nothing yet published so clear in its style 
and illustration, so complete yet concise. ee. 
Seems admirably adapted to awaken interest and give 
all needed help in the laboratory.”’ 


Prof. HILGARD, of University of California, 
says: “A most timely accession to American botan- 
ical literature, giving access toa region of the science 
of Botany that has heretofore been ensconced in 
costly foreign works. . Representative of 
the latest phases of investigation.” 


Prof. W. A, BUCKHOUT, of State College, 
Penna., says: “Tam very much pleased with it, aad 


consider it the best Botany for the use of American 
students,” 


Prof. PERKINS, of the University of Vermont, 
“ays: “No work which is accessible to the general 
public presents the whole science of Plant-life so 
fully and so well as this.”’ 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 
Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtain ng positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 

qualifications 





d 
pooh Fiat wad wer fh & CO The General College Course, 
271 tt 42 Bond Street, New York, |The Scientific Course. 


The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and ilies superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 





i be pits M. J. YOUNG, be sent on application to 
merican ‘ecachers’ Agency Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. Wellesley, Mass. 
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Unabridged. 

















Warmly Indorsed | NEW EDITION HAS 118,000 WORDS, WARMLY RECOMMENDED 
~ BY — 3000 Engravings, 4 Pages Colored Plates, etnies satin aie 
; nden 
Sore Mates 4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, - 
FieG. Dellesk, Biographical Dictionary Public Schools 
u Burritt r 9’ : or 
Rufus Choate of over 9700 Names.| ,, STATES, 
. H. Smart 
Wn. H. Prescott, and Canaéa, 
Geo. P. Marsh, — INCLUDING — 
John G, Whittier, Maine, 
— 3 Saxe, ‘oman 
aniel Webster, va 
“H, Colerg Ms bin SB x ee 
. Coleridge, “Way” VP By joanestions 
Horace Mann, 7 — 1 New York, 
Ezra Abbott, eA) ~< LN Q Obie Pennsylvania, 
Vin: Poder a0 A Sn 
Chief-Just. Waite, ae Indiana, 
Wm. M. Evarts, 4 Illinois, 
James T. Fields, | See Websters Unabridged, page 1164, giving the Wisconsin, 
By more than name of each sail.—showing the value of Minnesota, 
FIFTY DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. Nebraska, 
Coll The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, Beef, Kansas, 
ollege Presidents, Boiler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, Mold- Texas, 
ang by the bert, | SPiane Sroaeetrigtes” Wizabert” duaes gs parang 
ag oa words and terms far better than they could be defined Set 
wo e 
Scholars. “Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Oregon. 








AGHN TS 


WANTED, 


valuable Single Vol- 


raisanie Singie vor. Carleton’s Condensed 


To sell this, the most 





ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE, collected together im One Volume, containing 6,000 over REFERENCES to the 
most ey pen matters of interest in the world. The most interesting and useful book ever compiled, covering 
almost the entire field of Learning. A large, handsome octavo volume, 515 pages, profusely illustrated. Price, 
$3.50. Just published, and now in its seventeenth edition. THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND, Sure success to 
every Agent who takes it. Sold only by subscription. Those wishing to become Agents, address for Descriptive 
Circulars and extra terms, G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New Yor«K City. 805 f eow 


W. B. SMITH & CO. 27 Bond Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 

















Fast and Loose in Dixie. Drake. . . $1.50 

is eur Republic a Failure? Watson. 1.25; The Resurrection (?). Rev. Dr. Nisbet. . . $1.00 
Reman Catholicism in United States. 1.00| Future States. Rev. Dr. Adkins... .. . 1.50 
Camping in Colorade. Gordon. . 1.00! Ecclesiolegy. Rev. Dr. Fish, ..... . 2,00 
Consumption Care, Dr. Wark. .80| Spiritual Life of Christ. Rev. Holloway. 1.00 
How to Make Scrap-books. .. . .40| Christinu Conception. Gill... . « « 1.00 
How to be Beautiful. aS 25 | voce Coe | rearew. Cth. a” det = 

w to P a msSS. for Press. . 10 rimary nciples o os0 ° a 

pe & oa. 40! Spiritual Communications. Kiddie. o « 1.80 


Anthroposophy. Rev. Dr. Adams. 
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_ Jeachers’ Chromo, Reward Cards. 


Reward Car ds No. 1. signs of flowers neatly displayed, being very nice and cheap. 


Sent by mail for 10 cents per dozen. These cards cannot fail to please. 


Reward Cards No 9 An assortment of ten different beautiful artistic designs, highly 


colored in oil, and superior to anything before known. Beauty 
is nicely represented upon these fine designs, which will please the most fastidious. 15 cts. per doz. by mail. 

Perfeet Gems of the Seaside, representing Seaside gatherings. 
Reward Cards N O. 3. } Shells of the Ocean in all shapes, designs and colors. ething 
that never fails to please young or old. Price, by mail, 20 cts. per doz. 

Six neat designs in gold, executed in the finest style of the art. 
Reward Cards No. 4. } Allare new designs, beautifully ornamented with flowers and 
leaves. A trial order will convince of their beauty. They are large size, and are a splendid reward for pupils. 
Price, 25 cents per dozen. y a OR 

This series includes six of the richest and most beautiful designs 
Reward Cards No. 5. \ ever published. The artist himself would fail to fully describe 
these beautiful works of art. They are large size, with beautiful orange-blossoms and any | moss-rose designs 
placed upon the finest gold background, so natural that you feel like picking the roses from the card. Price, by 


mail, 30 cents per dozen. mee e. auld 
Teachers, please try our “Aids.”” The best and chea ng ever 
TE ACHER’S AIDS. } known fou conduct g school in a quiet and systematic order. Each 
set of Teachers’ Aids contains 12 of the most beautiful chromo cards published, on the back of which is printed, 
“ Excelsior Card: the Highest Approbation Presented to,” with blank lines for scholar’s and teacher’s names. 
Fifty beautiful chromo cards, on the back of which is printed “ Merit Card,” equal to five Credits, with blank 
line for teacher’s name. 150 “ Credit Cards,” with the word ‘credit’ printedon them. Price $1.00 per set, by 
mail, postpaid. Teachers, lay aside the rod and try the effect of “ Moral Suasion,’’ assisted by our ~~ of 
Rewards, Send for a trial set ; they will please you. Instructions for use will be sent with every set 0: Aids. 
GASPLE REWARD CARDS, Samples of all our Reward Cards will be sent to any address, by 
mail, for 12 cents. 
CHOOL REPORTS. Arranged for weekly, monthly, and full-term report of attendance, progress, 
ete., of pupils. Price, by mail, 60 for 40 cents. ry 
CHOOL MOTTOES. Teachers should enliven the School Rooms with a riate mo! e e fur- 
Ss nish these in large, plain black letters, on good, strong cardboard, by mail, six tor 50 cts. ; one doz. for 80 cts. 
HOTOGRAPH CARDS. Your own picture on your Visiting Cards. Send your pictures, photo, or 
tin type, and we will copy the same on the upper left-hand corner of cards. We can produce pictures. 
Photos returned with orders. 25 cards, $1.30 ; 50 cards, $2.30. 
neatly printed on 25 pretty cards for 8c.; 25 Fancy English, 15c.; 25 Basket, 12c.; 
YOUR NA ME 25 Motto, 12c. ; 25 Garfield, 15c. ; 25 Lace, 15c.; 25 Fancy Picture, 15c.; 25 Snow 
Flake, 15c.; 25 Biue or Red Ribbon, 15c.; 25 Gold Oval,20c.; 26 Glass, 15c.; 25 Gold Edge, 15c.; 25 Chromo, 10c. ; 
all in nice card-case. 50 assorted comic Escort Cards for 15c.; 50 assorted Comic Envelo 20c. Your Busi- 
ness Card nicely printed on 250 sheets re size Sans for 80c. ; 250 Envelo’ Bxbigy Abe ; 250 sheets 
Letter Paper, 8x10, $1 ; 250 Statements, 544x844, 85c. ; 250 -heads, 4%, x 84, 75c.; 250 Bus. » 2, x 314, B5c.; 
250 Ship. , 244x414, 80c.; 250 Circulars, 6x9, 85c.; all good stock, postpaid, by mail. Blank Cards, Paper an 





182 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Envelope Stock, Type, Presses, &c., at lowest prices. Agents wanted to sell on commission ; send 3c. stamp 
for terms. [314 ¢) Address, PHGNIX STEAM PUB, CO., Warren, Pa, 





DODD. MEAD & CO. 


Will Publish Immediately, 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 


I. 


RAWLINSON’S 
Ancient Monarchies. 


The five Great Monarchies of the Ancient East- 
ern World, The History, Geography, and 
Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
Media, and Persia. Collected from Ancient 
and Modern Sources. 


By GEORGE BAWLINSON, M.A., 
Professor of Ancient History in Oxford University. 


From the Latest English Edition. 


Illustrated with Maps and 657 Engravings. 
handsomely printed and bound 


A want has long been felt for a good edition at a 
moderate price for Rawlinson’s authoritative and inter- 
esting work. 

The aim has been to supply this want. by a complete 
and thoroughly well executed edition in convenient 
Sorm and at nearly half the price of the English Edi- 
tion, the only one heretofore obtainable. 


“It evinces t ind , carefulness, elabora- 
tion, and completeness. His excellency consists in 
bringing er the scattered information that 
exists respecting the old monarchies of the world, 
and in presenting it with lucid compactness. Its 
great merits the most captious critic cannot deny.” 
—London Atheneum. 


3vols. 8vo, 


It, 


A “STUDENT’S EDITION” OF 


Lubke’s History of Art, 


Edited by CLARENCE COOK. 


Coy in two volumes, small 8vo, with nearly 600 
lustrations, qeaseomety printed and bound in 
oth. 


*,* The Original Edition will be kept in stock as here- 
tofore. Two volumes, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $14.00. 


Since the publication of Lubke’s History there has 
arisen an increasing demand for the work as a text-book 
Sor art-clubs, schools, and private students. The fine edi- 
tion being considered both expensive and inconvenient for 
such uses, the Student's Edition is issued to meet this 
demand. While the price is but little more than half 
that of the original edition, the volumes are made more 
portable, and that without sacrifice of excellence in the 
mechanical execution. 

“In the new interest in Art awakened in this 
country, these volumes ought to be the primer of 
of all artists and art admirers. There is no other 


work of equal value accessible to the reader.”— 
N. YL ° 


‘« 1t is the only work of its kind from which those 
who aim at general culture can obtain a sufficient 
idea of one of the broadest fields of activity con- 
cerning which every one nowadays is expected to 
know something.’’—Charles C. Perkins. 


Recent Publications. 


WOLTMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT, EARLY OHRIS- 
tian, and Mediaeval Paintings. Edited by Prof. 
SIDNEY COLVIN. Royal 8vo, Illustrated, $7.50. 
BURCKHARDT’S CIVILIZATION OF THE PERIOD OF 
the Renaissance in Italy. 2 vols, 8vo, $7.50. 
ROSINA EMMET’S PRETTY PEGGY AND OTHER BAL- 
lads. 8vo, $2.50. 

RICHARD MARKHAM’S ABOARD THE MAVIS AND 
Around the Yule Log. Profusely Lllustrated, 
each, $1.50, 


Third Edition, Twenty-sizth Thousand, is now ready ,of 
E. P. BOE’S LATEST STORY, 


A DAY OF FATE. 


*,* The followiag figures indicate the popularity of 
Mr. Roe’s stories: . 


BARRIERS BURNED AWAY is in its 34th Thousand, 
WHAT CAN SHE DO? is in its 23d Thousand. 
OPENING OF A CHESTNUT BURR, 34th Thousand 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST is in its 33d Thousand. 
NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART is in its 27th Thousand. 
KNIGHT OF THE XIXtTH CENTURY, 26th Thousand, 
A FACE ILLUMINED is in its 26th Thousand. 

A DAY OF FATE (latest) is in its 26th Thousand. 


Making a total of over 225,000 volumes. Each, one 
volume, 12mo, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 





3158 755 Breadway, New Work. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Wilhelm Meister. - - - - - 
History of the English People. 2 vols. - - 
American Almanac. - - - - - 
Irish Land Question. - - - - - 
Elements of Knowledge. - - - - 
Physiology of Women. - - - - - 
On Etcbing. - - - - - - 
Victor Hugo. - - - - 
His Little Mother. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 167. - 
George the Fourth. “ ed * 168, - 
Batler. - - - - - . . 
Prehistoric Europe. - - - ° ° 
Wandering Thoughts. - - - - © 
Keith. - - - - e 
Jurisdiction, Practice, etc., of U. S. Courts. - 
The Common Law. - - - 
Our Sabbath Evenings. - - - . 
Hand-books for Young Teachers. No.1, First Steps. 
Hints on Teaching Orthoépy. - - - 
Constipation. - - - 
WasI Right? - 
Stories of the Saints. . 


Legendary and Mythological Art. New enlarged edition. Clement 


Painters, Sculptors, etc. New enlarged edition. - 
Sermons. - - - - - - 
Sir William Hawilton. . - - - 
Free-trade Movement in England. - 

Echoes of Half a Century. - 
Putnam's Library Companion. Vol. 4. - + 
American View of the Copyright Question. - 
Easter Chimes. - . - - 

What Aileth Thee ? - - - - - 
Rome and Carthage. - . . - - 
Christian Institations. - - - - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
ANOTHER attraction to teachers and their 
friends to attend the meeting of the American 
Institute at St. Albans, Vt., will be found in 
the advertisement of Prof. Stern, in another 
column. The success of Professor Stern as a 
teacher of modern languages is widely known 
and. acknowledged, and his popularity at the 
head of a great school in New York is also 
evidence of his abiléty in teaching and in man- 
agement. Many teachers will desire to refresh 
their French and German in the summer va- 
cation, and others will be glad to avail them- 
selves of so good an opportunity to obtain 
a practical acquaintance with the languages 
through the best foreign teachers. All such 
will do well to correspond with Prof. Stern at 
an early day. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotei, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse cars, stages, and ele- 
vated railroads to all depots. Families can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the 
city. 315 zz 


Tue Harvard University Examinations for 
Women are valuable aids to the higher educa- 
tion of American women, and in another col- 
umnwill be found the facilities which are 
offered for 1881, for capable women in all parts 


of the country, to enjoy the advantages held 
out by the Woman’s Education Association. 
Candidates and all interested are requested 
to extend the notice as widely as possible. 


THE importance of good blackboards is well 
known to school committees and teachers, but 
all do not understand how to get the best 
blackboards for their money. Some kinds of 
blackboards are too costly, others are too 
cheap, and are entirely useless. Fortunately 
for the cause of education there is a medium, 
most excellent blackboards being within the 
reach of all at a price so low (durability and 
other essential features considered) that even 
the poorest country school need not be with- 
out them. Send to J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
Street, Boston, and have him repair your 
blackboards, and you will be satisfied with the 
quality of his work and his prices. 


BEATTY’s PARLOR ORGANS.—In this issue 
we publish a large Organ advertisement from 
the Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, the well-known 
organ-maker of Washington, N. J. He now 
offers during the spring season a beautiful 17 
Stop, 5 Set Golden-tongued Reed Parlor Organ 
for $85. Those who visit his factory at Wash- 
ington, N.J., and select instrument in person, 
he offers to deduct $5 to pay the traveling 
expenses. Read the advertisement. 


FoR THIRTY YEARS I have been afflicted with 
— sy complaints. Two packages of Kidney- 

ort have done me more good than all the 
medicine and doctors I have had before. I 
believe it a sure cure. So writes an old lady 
from Oregon,—Salt Lake City Tribune. 
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Author. Publisher. . 

- Goethe Am Book Exchange 40 

Green “ “ $1.00, 2 00 

- Spofford Am News Co .25, 1 50 

George D Appleton & Co 25 

- Biddle Robert Clarke & Co 1 25 

Stevenson Cashing, Thomas & Co 1 50 

- Lalanne Estes & Lauriat 3 50 

Shaw 8S C Griggs & Co 1 00 

- Craik Harper & Bros 10 

Fitzgerald e “ 20 

- Collins J B Lippincott & Co 1B 

Geikie “6 “ 7 50 

- Parker 66 se 1 25 

Scott ‘ “ 1 BO 

- Curtis Little, Brown & Co 2.50 to3 00 

Holmes bd ss 4 00 

- Hopkins D Lothrop & Co 1 25 

Buckham C W Bardeen & Co 75 

- Pooler és “ 10 

Edwards Presley Blakiston 75 

- Walton Ira Bradley & Co 1 25 

Chenoweth Jas R Osgood & Co 2 00 

“ “ 3 00 

“ “ 3 00 

- Rudder Porter & Coates 1 75 

Monck G P Putnam’s Sons 1 25 

- Mongredien o 6s 50 

Palmer 66 a6 1 50 

oe “ “ 50 
White ue Routledge & Sons 7 

- A D F Randolph 1.00, 2 50 

Warner ‘ “ 1 50 

Smith Charles Scribner’s Sons 1 00 

Stanley “ “ 2 50 
St ee Oe ana: ORS A oe = 


| REMOVAL.—Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
{lor & Company, publishers, have removed 
from Grand street to Nos. 753 and 755 Broad- 
way, corner of Eighth street, New York, where 
|} they will be pleased to see their friends and 


—— 


PETITIONS to the legislature should be writ- 
}ten in a bold, round, open hand, for which 


purpose Esterbrook’s blunt and broad-pointed 
pens are the best. 





If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 

















23822 (P) 
COoOOoOK’S TOURS. 
ESTABLISHED 18Al. 
Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Indepen- 


dent Travelérs in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australasia. Special arrangements for Personally 








Conducted and Private Parties to Europe, Egypt, and 
Palestine. Hotel Coupons issued, available at over 
500 first-class Hotels. Circular Notes and Letters of 
Credit issued. Cook’s Excursionist and special pam- 
phiets contain fall particulars, sent by mail. Address, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 

C. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. [307eow] P.O. Box, 4197. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
Summer Institute. 


In its scope the most extensive of the Summer Schools. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1881. 

Wait till May for fall announcement. 
7 C. H. SPRAGUE, 
Private Secretary of the President, 
309 eow 85 Devonshire St., Boston. 








HUROPE. 
Free oceans, fall thcndadiod of 


MAY AND VACATION PARTIES. 


Gaze’s Tourist Gazette gives fares for huan- 
dreds of Tours. By mail, 10 cents, 


310h GAZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 


Teachers, Read This! 
Pupils’ Monthly Report Cards for village and country 
schools, in colors attractive to children. Nothing ever 
took better with teachers and pupils. Seeing them will 
convince you of this. Use them once, and you will not 
teach without them. A card lasts ° one term. 


Try them. One cent each, by mall. Address all orde 
to ALBION CARD CO.,’ALBION, Iowa. 314 


\ . A SILK BANNERS fice 
4 J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 
//| 59 Carmine Street. 

. Sen cular and price-list 


pSUSE 

















Fluip ING ’ SY 
The |» SEALING BAM oP ae, 
Best Known. mi Ueors,te24 


History Taught by an | Appeal to the Eye. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 





Houghton’s Conspectus 
OF THE HisTORY OF THE 


Political Parties *%2 Federal Government. 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Crities award it the highest praise, A “MULTUM IN PARVO” for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 
History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &e. 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. In Map form, size 5x 4 feet, $3.00. 
Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 
(ae Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


315 GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, (‘incite 
CEI LS ATL ES EEN AS POT EEA PTE NE 


x Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 303 zz 


ICK’S RECITATIONS—No, 12 
o s 
Containing everything that is fresh and popular, including CHARACTER SKETCHES, 
DIALECT PIECES, HUMOROUS, SENTIMENTAL, PATHETIC, PA- 
TRIOTIC, ELOQUEN t,and SERIOUS. Each Number contains about 180 pages, 
of Reading Matter, printed on fine paper, from clear type. Each number is complete in 
itself, and nothing is repeated. Paper Cover, price 30 cts.; or full Cloth, price, 50 cts. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sample copies sent to any address upon receipt of price. 
i Send for our Catalogue of Dialogues, Recitations, and Amateur Foss. 
285 f eow DICK & FITZGERALD, New York. 


So theiad, A NEW EDITION OF THE 
MUSIC READER, 


BY KEYS & MEIGONEN. 

The Publishers, in bringing this work to the notice of the Profession, feel assured that an examination of the 
book is all that will be required to guarantee its introduction. For ——— as well as for private tuition, 
the Music READER has no equal. Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. Sample copies mailed 9 for 75 cts. 

P. S.—Send direct to us for anything you want in the music Address W. Hi. BONE & CoO., 
line. Our Musical Almanac Catalogue for 1881 sent postpaid Dealers in Sheet Music and Music Books, 
in receipt of a three-cent postage-stamp. eow 1102 Chestnut St., Philadciphia, Pa. 








Supplied in your Houses, Offices, and Schoolrooms, by means of the AMERICAN OZONE GENERATOR, a simple 
and effective apparatus for the generation of OZONE, which is Nature’s great disinfectant. OZONE effectually 
destroys Malaria, Sewer-gases, and Noxious Vapors. All scientists agree that no disease can exist in a 
malignant form where OZONE is present in the atmosphere. Read the following letter, received by us : 
HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, New York: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., MARCH 25, 1881. 
Gentlemen : — Having used the American Ozone Generator for several days in my school-room, I 
am fully persuaded it is capable of all that is claimed for it. The atmosphere of the room is at all times pleas- 
ant, and entirely free from all indications of impurities. I have no hesitation in recommending it especially for 
schools ; in fact, I believe it to be a duty on the part of teachers to avail themselves of such an important aid 
in correcting the evils ariging from vitiated air. Truly yours, STEWART PELHAM. 


«e Send for descriptive pamphlet, giving the opinions of eminent authorities. 


Oz Generators are supplied in two sizes : 

moe On 1. $3.80, No. 2..-.85.00. HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
Orders by post will receive prompt attention. 22 and 24 Church Street, New York. 
Headquarters for New England, 3 AROH ST., BOSTON; Chicago Agency, 71 WASHINGTON 8T. cow 








EPH CILLOTT'S GQ 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, \ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES =——, 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mrovcnour me WORLD. Fm ff 
























The Marks Improved Adjustable Folding Chair 
THE KING OF ALL CHAIRS. 


Fully indorsed as the BEST chair ever prodnerr combining, as it does, a 
CHAIR, BED, CHILD’S CRIB, INVALID RECLINING, and LIBRARY 
chair, and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to aby position desired for 
ease and comfort. Send for catalogue and price-list to 

MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING-CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 850 Broadway, New York. 


ESTERBROOK’S *rens. 




















gOoRKsy 


New York. 


Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 











$5 10 $20 Rare eremmon @ Go, Fortinnd Mo 





For the Benefit of Teachers and 





The Mutual Provident Association of Boston } Gjergymen, their wives and friends, 





~~ 




















April 14, 1881. 
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VARIETIES. 


— Every man desires to live long, but no 
man would be old. 


— Barber: ‘* Thin out your hair a bit, sir ?”’ 
Customer: ‘‘No, never mind. My wife at- 
tends to that. But just oil it well.’’ 


— Nowhere else do so many papers make 
their appearance as in France. Last year no 
fewer than 330 new journals were started in 
Paris. 

— Judge (to witness with bandaged eye): 
‘¢ Did he have any provocation when he struck 


you ?” Witness: “‘He may have had some- 
thing of the kind concealed on his person, but 
it was a brick he struck me wid.’’ 


— The secret of many conspiracies and many 
revolutions is revealed in the profound and 


historic reply of Mallet to the president of the 
council of war, when the latter asked him, 
‘* Who were your accomplices ?”’ ‘‘ Yourself, if 
I had succeeded.” 


—In the best schools in Holland there is 
always, besides the teacher, an attendant who 
sees to the personal condition of each child 
upon daily entering the school. The object of 
this supervision is to promote among the chil- 


dren a due regard to cleanliness and tidiness, 
and also, as far as possible, to prevent the 
introduction of contagious diseases, 


— The exact population of the United States 
ascertained by due sifting and revision of the 
1880 returns, is 50,577,527. The males outnum- 
ber the females to the extent of 888,298. All 
the States along the Atlantic coast, except 
Delaware and Florida, contain more females 


than males, and so do Alabama, Louisana, and 
Tennessee; in all the rest the preponderance 
is the other way, and ‘‘out West’’ the male 
element enormously leads. 











Reversible Writing - Books : ( ‘putented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Book Silicate Slate Co,, 
Send for circular. 191 FULTON 8T., N. Y, 











Everywhere known and prized for 


Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Ittustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, V&. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 
HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Ml.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFAOES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 az 








ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Civ Eger” and Suvyory Instruments. 


Drawing Instruments, P. 
aper Vellum 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
Fall t both Field and Office use. 
z ‘u : llustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 





ARDS. | 


SLATE BUACK BOT Cncan 


) L.B.M°CLEES&CO: | 
RCH $? : PHILADELPHIA i 
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Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments 160 
= a Instruments and alorettees (144 pp 


‘ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp. : 
* IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical pnd. 2H (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
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COLLEGES. 


DOSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adiress the Registrar. 


hye COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
Y/ sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W. STRONG, Pres. 


DReey COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
cresident, 570 os 
4 COR LEGS. Cieeeh. Sows. = Courses of 
§ y. For es an ntlemen. penses, $123 
—$192. GEO. F. Maaouw  Prest. 300 os 

















3 PROFESSIONAL. 

PREDERICE C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe), 

303 


3% Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


{fASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


OFult co OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
e 








Full course of two years; shorter courses in s 
rtments, For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed for instrue- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.”” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. E R. RUGGLEs, lz 


(/edicat Dope OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 








Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Tompson, Worcester, Maas. 











INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. __ 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester 201 


uare, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 ax 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
m OnouTt, A.M., E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 

















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





Publishers. 
Vecal Music Can y ey) ~~ Successfully 


In Every Sc MU! using 

THE PRACTICAL SIC - READER. 

This valuable book, by W. L. Smrrn, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepared upon the /nductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
yy trad to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school, Every teacher should procure 
acopy atonce. Samples sent post-pald for 35c, Ad- 
dress JONES BROs. & CO., Pubs., Cincinnati,O. 299tf 


A NEW COMPENDIUM OF ORATORY. 


Advanced Readings and Recitatiens. Com- 
piled by AusTIN B. FLETOHER, A.B., LL.B., Prof. 
of Elocution, Brown University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Prepared by a professional elocutionist, the text-book 
in two universities, selections of the greatest literary 
merit, and an Elocutionary Introduction, presenting 
exercises in pe ora and vocal training and expression. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 











THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


With Illus, and Maps. 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 


Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail. 
Agents wanted. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 





wationes Subscription Agency 








309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 
ldest of the in the U.S. 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
M 0 N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
19 and (21 William Street, New York. 


H OW Order all PERIODICALS American 
The Schoolmaster of the 19th Centary. 


TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
253 zz 134% Bromfield St,, Boston, Maas. 
DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 

Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 











For catalogue or information, address, at New 


ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ax 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRcESTER. For Both Sezes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 

55 x Address  E. H. RussELL, Principal. 


“Tor Washington St. (Ite Deacon House, B 
ashington St. m House), Boston. 
Watren SMITH, Dhrecaee 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular ry LR Special 

course of 8 ‘O years. and Ad- 
vanced Course for specail classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HybDk, Prin. 


on THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 














For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies onl 
0 


only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 














PREPARATORY. 
(ice UNCY-HALL tae mag Ra ing Boylston St., 





dan y' Aaetons | yo a. Mi -~ & bo 
erent departmen ergarten para an 

Upper, accommodate. pupils of both sexes from’ three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all jons of Upper Department. 


Fn. 7. pr AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 





R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zs 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with Kee - traction in 
c or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johns’ , Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and tific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


W*sn NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 























pre V. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS, COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 

A Serough aud practical business course. 

Circular ‘by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 








KLVLRY SUBSCRIBER SH OULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 





1255(1) 994 Chestnut &,, Philadelphia. 


POSTPAID, Address this Ofice. 304 





NEW BOOKS. 

‘A TREASURY OF ENGLISH SON- 
NETS.°? Edited from the original sources, with 
notes and illustrations. By DAvIp M. MAIN. Com- 
plete in 1 vol., 8vo, 480 pages, cloth extra, $3.50. 


ACBOSS PATAGONIA. By Lady FLORENCE 
Dixie. With numerous illustrations from sketches by 
Julius Beerbohm, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, 81.75. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 
314 770 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 


Maps! Maps! Maps! 


Of Every Style, for Schools of Every Grade. 


POLITICAL MAPS, REFERENCE MAPS, 
PHYSICAL MAPS, CLASSICAL MAPS, 
OUTLINE MAPS, RELIEF MAPS, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write us at once, if your School needs furnishing. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 312 eow 











~ ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 


48 pages of the richest gems of S.S. Songs 
have been added to S. W. Straub’s 
Popular S. S. Singing Book. 


Sentiment! 
EPRICE UNCHANGED. 
$30 per 100; 


‘ifiew. LIGHT! 


This places it FAR ABOVE all others In the quantity 
and quality of both WorpDs and Mosic! 
It is printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOURTH LARCER 


Than those of any other S. 8. Singing-books. 


It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT. . 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 


Specimen pages free. DON’T FAIL TO SEND US 25 
OTS. and receive by return maila sample copy of this 
MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 
14m CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Mutual Provident 
ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, 


For the Benefit of Teachers and Clergymen, 





Sweetest — 
Melodies! 
Richest 








their wives and friends. 


DR. SCHAFF’S . 
BiBLE DICTIONARY. 


This volume. compared with any other recent Dic- 
tionary, is relatively the 


Latest, Largest, Best. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
400 Engravings. 12 Oolored Maps. 958 Pages. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, price only $2.50. Half 
bound Turkey, $3.25, Turkey Antique, $3.75. 
Full bound Turkey, $4.00. 


Published by 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


Philadelphia: 1122 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago: 73 Randolph Street. 
302jeow New York: 8 and 10 Bible House. 





Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 
No. 1—Letters...... . 





.. Large Hand. 





No. 2—Letters and Words............Bold Style. 

No. 3—Words and Capitals........... “ 

No. 4—SO@ntences........-. ++ eeeeee- Medium Style. 

No. 5— és Capitals, etc....... Finished Style. 
Ld “ 


No. 6—Notes and Invitations......... 





Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 
The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 
Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of the price. 
Published by 

GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 

311 tf 812 Broadway, New York, 


The ‘Three Suecesses_of the Year, 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of Good Times. 

Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tab- 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Entertainments. 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards, Price, 50 cts. 











Second Edition Now Ready. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 
Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schools, 


1 volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS. 


Written and collected 


By Mrs, LovuisE POLLOCK, 
Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D. C. 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 








«*s Any of the above sent by mail, postage-paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


303 eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
JOHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


ig the best chance ever offered to you. Its Scenes are drawn 
from the bright and shady sides of real life, and_portrayed as 


oy John B. Gough 


can portray them. For Pathos, Humor, and tmense interest, it is 
without a r. Itis the “booming” k for Agents, and out- 
sells all others 10 to 1. S8@th thousand in press. 1000 Agents 
wanted, men and women. Now is the time. (4 Exclusive Terri- 
to and Special Terms given. gg~Send for Circulars. Address, 

"KD. WORTHINGTON & CO., Pubs., Hartford, Conn. 








Bound Volumes 


— OF — 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25 


SENT BY EXPRESS, C. 0. D. 
Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager of Subscription Dept. of Journal, 
809 16 HAWLEY 8t,, Boston. 





Qaxe FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston 








$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & ©o.., Portland, Me. 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appleten»’ School Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 

uackenbos’s Histories. 

kney’s Pen and Picture Series. 

Medel Cepy-Books (Sliding Copies). 
Primary Copy- Books (Sliding Copies). 
Youmans’s Chemistry. 
WYeoumans’s Botanies. 
Hiarkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greck Grammar. 


Appletens’ New Geographies; 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compositien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 

Art of Schoo! Management, 

Rallard’s Pieces te Speak. 

Ballard’s Words, and Werd-Writer. 
Ete., Ete., Etec. 


» Lis Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for eve 
Py of study f om Primary Bohools to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Liberal 
terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for “ Educational Notes.” 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


1, 3,5 Bond Street, 6 ee” 61 Washington 8t., 


NEW YORK BOST CHICAGO. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO... Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford's Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry's History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz's German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 





A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


1.00 annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
” commission to Clabs and Agents. 


ua Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 11% William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
gg. mM. CABLE. 323 Bromfield St., Besten. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


SoC TCHELLS NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 
onapen Fasenead or cena 
and MENSURATION. 

SARGENT OCHS PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
bani SCHOLARS CrH's ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BUTLER’S peeenes HISTORY. pOLoGY. 
cemeaats an eT NON SEEARER. 
BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 








OLARE & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and Mist’! Beaders ; 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; 
Themson’s New Arithmctics and Algebra; 


Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessous in Eng- 


lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Slatchisen’s Physiclegy and Sipoleme. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., ABRAM BROWN, 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire S8t., Boston. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Co s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
ene 
Bay's Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF ae 2 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 


“4 














MONROE'S Reading Charts. | BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. | 72 “2shington St 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. eae. 








ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
36 Bromfeld %t., BOSTON, 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. Pancer. - &f Schools, and 
Louis H. MaRveEL, Supt. of y, 5 Gloucester, ass. 
copies 30 cents each. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s aphies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &a. 


For New-England States address 
HARBRISON HUME, 
uz 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 





G. I. JONES & 00., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors, 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 


KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
192 az 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q, NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
a. — Henry VIII. — Richard Il. — Richard III. — 
acbeth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.~-Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
a Let ig LS Se IV. Part I.— 
en - Part Il.—King Lear.—Taming;jof the Shrew. 
— All's Well that Ends Well. « 
From C. M. INGLEBY, M.A., LL.D., author of 
“* Shakespeare’s ‘Centurie of Praise,” &c.— “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
rt willseem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 
ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
pay a a eye ee class to which yours belong, 
so unexceptionally g as yoursare.”’ Please send for 
A 0. STOCKIN, 








Circulars. Agt. for New Engq., 
310 41 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biogra hical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry Casot LopGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from = Chevy Chase” to ‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 
oa jd —— 2 Se ge hye — is — de- 

n schools and the family circle. $1.25, 
potent ie paper 
8 Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, — 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & C0O., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 
Ridpath’s Academie Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmeties. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 








COLLINS & BROTHER, 

414 Broadway, New York. 
Adams’s Improved Arithmetic pce se Qi 
Olinsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), ° - 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 
Preston’s Lee yey os Sy ‘ . 6 
Scott’s Manual of Uni States History, » «55 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, -70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, - « 16 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 





12m, Cloth ......ccscccrcccccsessoces oes $1;75. 
Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 





L, PRANG & CO., 


Art AnD EpvUcATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury 8t, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 

meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Hlistery Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
ns. 


Prang’s American Chromes. 1552s 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s yy seo of Biography, (new *) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical ctionary, -75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theolog 1.8 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Hius. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on applicatio 
to the tact th — a ss 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Pritadelpria. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s EHiow to Write Letters. 
Weastlake’s Common School Literature. 
L.leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 











Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 


SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


wagers a A “< 
uyot’s 
*Bheldon’s New 1 Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney's Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-tchool Text 


books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


180 23 Hawley Street, Bosten. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by PRIN. A. 8. Hieo.1ns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EOONOMIOAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts. ; per doz., $1.50. 





5 No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO CAN 


AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


5!Teacher's Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D. 

Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
as to the beat methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. 258. Sent to ers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
. Third Reader. 
The Normal First Reader. The Norm. Third Read 
ii “ Fifth ee 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. 
panes tatural Palssopnge ee 

aker’s Natu ° ° 
Lessons In English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Revised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Gummen’s Surveying. New Revised Edition. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Gurley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


ar Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and work and 

is designed for primary schools. 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
termediate school or the first two years of the = 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the a knowledge of arithmetic 

sufficient for ordinary life. , 

Parts I. and II. are also published me, ewer 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary ond ractical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 

499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 











THE NEW. EDITION OF 
FRESENIUS ’S 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


From the Last English and German Editions. 


Edited by Prof. O. D. ALLEN, of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale College, with the coé, ion of 
PROF. SAM’L W. JOHNSON, of the same. 


This is an entirely new edition from new plates, the 
New Notation and Nomenclature being employed 
throughout, 1 vol. 900 pages. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 

Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

15 Astor Place, New York. 

*,* A copy will be sent free for examination with ref- 


erence to introduction, to a Teacher or Professor, on 
the receipt of $4.00. 312 





Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geegraphies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


Best. GILDERSLERVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Giitdersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &e. 





MACMILLAN & 00,’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT -B 3 
Miuxiey’s Lessons in Kiem. Ph siclogn a 1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog, 1.10 
Besceoc’s Lessons in Elem. Chem etry, 1.10 
Jonew# Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic ‘ 90 
Stewart's Lessens in Biem. Physics, , 1.10 
a we Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

‘ducational Catalogue sent free on lication. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 





Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
woyeom, Danton Yt. Seeiinaste Oopy Books, 
Dinsmore’s C Mianke, 
Oresby’s 





8. B, BEEDE, Dubaque, Is,; 0, LEACH, B.Y., dgte, 


Ne 
Wa 4.6, N, a2 8t., Boston. 


, 
hf 


1 250,000 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers published. 
They cover a wider range of the best English litera- 
""They contain selections from th 
con ons from the writings of two hun- 
dred (200) standard authors. 3 oe 
a we better and more profusely illustrated than 
“"Iivey are embellished with 214 vin, 
ey are em engra 
by 60 of the best artiete in America, © Yo” “lt BOW) 
They are adapted to modern methods of teaching. 
, and Binding are in the 





The Typography, Prin 
highest style of the book- ing art. 





McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


Over One Million Already Introduced. 


1,250,000 
Price. Samp. copy 
McGuffey’s Revised oum . Introd. 


First Reader, - - - 10 

Sécond Reader, - - - 415 30 
Third Reader, - - - 20 42 
Fourth Reader, - - - 25 50 
FPifth Reader, - - - 40 72 
Sixth Reader, - - - 50 85 
Speller, - = = «= 10 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


M, W. TEWESBURY, wWew-rngland Agent, 
Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, MQSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and New York. 











